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ATTENTION PLEASE! 


THE FINEST 


OFFER 


WE EVER MADE! 


Think of it! You may get this thrilling 
story of the Cossacks of the Don, of the in- 
tense struggle they waged for collectivi- 
zation, with a yearly subscription to 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. Perhaps you 
read “And Quiet Flows the Don.” Here's 
a new novel by the same author, “SEEDS 
OF TOMORROW.” It tells how the 
peasants struggled to build a collective 
farm, their difficulties, their special tasks, 
and their final victory. 

Seldom, if ever, has a novel of such sta- 
ture emerged from the Soviet Union. 
Here, in 400 pages, you see the whole 
village, conditioned in centuries to the 
psychology of “mine for me” changed to 

















must own. Send us $2.00 and we will send you 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


for a whole year and your copy of 


“SEEDS OF TOMORROW” 


a Do it now! 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Desk 357 
824 Broadway, N. Y. City 


| 
| 
Dear Friends: Here is $2.00 for which send me postpaid a copy of | 
“SEEDS OF TOMORROW” and enter my subscription for SOVIET | 
RUSSIA TODAY for one year. | 
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If renewal, advise month of expiration..................0000- 
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SHOLOKHOV 


the Soviet Union today. “SEEDS OF 
* TOMORROW” is a modern epic o 
* Cossack life in the new day. 
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that of “ours for us.” Handsomely bound, printed on fine stock, this is a book you 














FSU TOUR OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


93 DAYS-—JULY 11 TO SEPTEMBER 1 INCLUSIVE 





Open to FSU Members Only « Special Privileges 





Here is the trip you 
have longed for all 
your life, a wonder- 
ful tour of the Soviet 
Union with stops in 
London, Warsaw and 
Paris. A week on a 
Soviet steamer! A 
complete tour of the 
Soviet Union with 
“soft” accommoda- 
tions in the USSR. 


Members of this very special tour will be accorded many privileges not offered else- 
where. Extraordinary facilities for sight seeing, with special guides, and numerous 


le trips to factories, collective farms, the Red Army, museums, parks of culture and rest, 
| etc. 

















to| The tour is strictly limited. It is open to members of the F S U only. 53 unparalleled 
of days, indeed a trip of a lifetime. 


For full information write immediately, use coupon below. Don’t put it off. The tour 
may be filled up. 
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James Wells is an authority on Far Eastern 
questions. 


Harriet Moore is a member of the staff of the 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. She has spent some time in the 
Soviet Union, where she made a special study 
of the nationalities question. 


Anna Louise Strong is associate editor of the 
Moscow News, the author of many books and 
pamphlets and a regular contributor to Soviet 
Russia Today. She is now in the United States 
lecturing and completing a new book. 


Alexander Avdeyenko is a young Soviet rail- 
road engineer at Magnitogorsk. ‘‘l Love’’ is his 
first novel. He is now completing a second. 


Ruth Gruber, who received her doctor’s de- 
gree from the University of Cologne has traveled 
widely and written for the New York Times, the 
New York Herald Tribune and newspapers in 
England and Holland. She is now lecturing in 
a country and writing a book on the Soviet 

rctic. 


Hansu Chan is the editor of ‘‘China Today.” 


Langston Hughes, the well known negro poet, 
novelist and playwright is the author of ‘Not 
Without Laughter’ and “The Ways of White 
Folks.” His play, ‘‘Mulatto’’ is now running on 
Broadway. He has visited the Soviet Union 
several times. 


Marcia Downing has been a frequent visitor 
to the USSR and is a student of Soviet problems. 


Edwin Seaver, novelist and critic, is on the 
staff of Soviet Russia Today, and a regular con- 
tributor. 








Coming in the Next Issue! 
Achievements of 1935—by James B. Turner 


An article based on final figures for the year which have just 
reached this country. 


Across the Frontier—by Edward Lamb 
A comparison of two sides of the Soviet-Manchurian frontier. 


Science and Medicine in the Soviet Union—by Dr. W. Hors- 


ley Gantt, of Johns Hopkins, Medical School 


How the USSR Takes Care of Its Veterans—Harold Hickerson 


There will also be a comprehensive article on social insurance, the 
beginning of a series on the workers of Magnitogorsk, and another 


installment of the novel ‘‘! Love.”’ 
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The USSR Stands for Peace 
— Soviet Union has maintained 


an unswerving policy of peace in 
all its relations with the outside world. 
It has instilled in all its citizens a love 
of peace so great that it has become 
a dominant desire of the whole nation. 
At the same time it has built a mighty 
army and trained the whole people to 
play an effective part in the defense 
of their country if war is forced on 
them. Nowhere in the world and at no 
time in history has such a combination 
ever been achieved before. Armies have 
always been built on hate and aggres- 
sive designs. The reason the contrary 
has been possible in the Soviet Union 
is simple. Before the eyes of the peo- 
ple the structure of a new and beautiful 
society is rising. It is their own, they 
are building it themselves. Every bit 
of iron and coal and gold wrested from 
the earth, every tree felled in the for- 
est, every bushel of wheat raised on the 
land is their own. The new giant fac- 
tories and power plants, the new towns 
and cities, canals and railroads, the great 
collective farms humming with modern 
machinery, the new clubs, theaters, li- 
braries, schools—all these have been 
built by their own labor, for their own 
use. They love what they are building. 
They will not permit it to be injured 
or destroyed. 


OLOTOV, Chairman of the Coun- 

cil of People’s Commissars, 
made this clear in his address to the 
session of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Union which opened 
in Moscow on January 10. To the im- 
perialist powers who dream of forcibly 
hemming in the free peoples of the 
Soviet Union and putting them at the 
mercy of landlords and capitalists, he 
flung the challenge “Rub your eyes. 
You were born too late!” Warning of 
the dangers of new world conflicts aris- 
ing out of aggressive policies of Japan 
and Germany and Italy, he said: “No 
capitalist state is unaffected by the 
foreign policy of these three powers. In 
this international situation the respon- 
sibility of the Soviet Union is particu- 
larly great. Those who will embark on 
any new imperialist war may break 
their necks before they realize their 
plans of seizure.” 


EVIEWING Soviet efforts to estab- 


lish better relations with Germany, 
Molotov pointed out that not only had 
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“We do not want an inch of foreign soil, nor 
will we yield an inch of our own . 


Germany rejected proposals for secur- 
ing peace through an Eastern European 
pact, but that Nazi expansionist policy 
was gaining momentum. Germany’s 
criminal propaganda for expansion east- 
ward has found followers in Poland and 
in Finland, and in both those countries 
there are circles agitating for the 
seizure of Soviet territory. In the Far 
East Japan, still evading the proposal 
for a non-aggression pact, instigates nu- 
merous provocative border incidents. 
Whether these incidents have the im- 
mediate purpose of diverting attention 
from Japanese actions in Manchuria and 
China, or to demonstrate the “firmness” 
of Japanese policy, they have an equally 
sinister meaning and can only be taken, 
according to Molotov, as proof that the 
Japanese militarists are stealing up to 
the Soviet border both indirectly and 
through other territory. Meantime, 
reports are persistent of a military 
agreement hetween Japan, Germany and 
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Poland. Therefore, says Molotov: 
“Where it is a question of defending 
our victories and our great socialist 
construction we cannot stop at the re- 
sults achieved in defense. ... We must - 
still further strengthen our Red Army, 
and along with this we must utilize every 
possibility to uphold peace and to ex- 
plain to the workers of all countries 
the unique lines and principles of our 
international peace policy.” 


‘to to the League of Nations, 
Molotov declared: “Our entrance 
into the League of Nations does not at 
all mean that henceforth there are no 
basic differences in principle between 
Soviet international policy and the 
policy of capitalist powers.” As a 
case in point, Molotov explained that 
whatever differences there may be 
among the capitalist powers at the 
present time with regard to the Italo- 
Ethiopian war, these differences in no 
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way apply to the question of colonial 
seizure. Neither within nor without the 
League, he said, is there a capitalist na- 
tion which would place the indepen- 
dence of any weak country above the 
interests of their own participation in 
the division of colonies. In the Italo- 
Ethiopian war only the Soviet Union 
has taken a firm stand against all im- 
perialist aggression, against all colonial 
seizure. While criticizing the League 
for not preventing the war, the Soviet 
Union recognizes that it has played a 
certain. part in holding back the insti- 
gators of war, and will continue to use 
its power in the League to fight for the 
national independence and equality of 
all states, and against all aggression. 


The Need for Soviet-American 
Collaboration 


TILL more strongly does the Soviet 

Union feel the importance of closer 
Soviet-American ties at the present time, 
particularly from the viewpoint of 
checking Japan. Molotov stressed this 
in his speech and deplored the “re- 
peated attempts to stir up anti-Soviet 
campaigns in certain sections of the 
American press, inspired by definitely 
reactionary circles inclined to fascism, 
for the purpose of disrupting the policy 
of rapprochement between the USSR 
and the U.S.A. which is of tremendous 
importance from the viewpoint of the 
preservation of international peace.” 


LOSE on the heels of Molotov’s 

speech follows a reported predic- 
tion by General Tada, Commander of 
the Japanese forces in North China, 
that the second Russo-Japanese war will 
begin on the completion of the second 
five-year plan. With the characteristic 
Japanese tendency to say that black is 
white, the Japanese general says that 
war will begin with “a Russian offen- 
sive.” Anyone who has read recent 
Japanese protestations to the effect that 
the latest incursions into Soviet terri- 
tory were forced by Soviet aggression 
will know how to interpret this state- 
ment. In similar vein was Japanese 
foreign minister Hirota’s answer to Sov- 
iet ambassador Yurenev’s protest about 
the recent incident when two Japanese 
airmen flew over the Soviet border 
landing in the Maritime province, and 
attempted to kidnap a Russian peasant. 
The peasant managed to overpower his 
assailant and frontier guards attracted 
to the scene arrested the airmen. Hirota 
asked for their release on the ground 
that the landing was due to “unavoid- 
able circumstances.” 


HESE and other signs of danger 

make it more than ever necessary 
to rally all the friends of the Soviet 
Union to support and popularize their 
stand for peace. In this connection the 
Third United States Congress Against 
War and Fascism which met recently in 
Cleveland marked a great step forward. 
The Congress, in which the American 
Friends of the Soviet Union partici- 
pated, brought together the most 


varied elements in a broad united front 
movement against war and fascism. Out 
of the Congress a committee was elected 
bringing together trade unionists, com- 
munists, socialists and other organiza- 
tions to work out a definite united front 
agreement for further action which in- 
cludes support of the Soviet peace pol- 
icy. One of the planks in the ten point 
program adopted by the Congress was 
support of the disarmament program 
for all nations proposed by the Soviet 
Union. A resolution passed by the Con- 
gress, condemning rman and Jap- 
anese aggressive policies, praised the 
USSR for its refusal to be provoked 
into war and for its “ceaseless efforts 
to promote friendly relations with all 
countries and to maintain peace all over 
the world.” The resolution pledged the 
League Against War and Fascism “to 
promote a wider understanding of the 
peace policies of the Soviet Union and 
to cooperate with other agencies to pre- 
vent an attack on the Soviet Union.” 


“Life Becomes Better, 
Life Becomes Happier-——” 


OYOUSLY the Soviet people entered 

upon the New Year with feasting 
and dancing and New Year’s trees for 
the children, and skating on dozens of 
illuminated rinks. They have earned a 
good time in these past years of strenu- 
ous effort, and they are having it. Each 
day’s despatches bring fresh news of 
the growing happiness and material se- 
curity in the Soviet Union. While there 
are striking reports of industrial gains 
and of increased efficiency during the 
past year, the emphasis in recent weeks 
has been on the concrete results of 
these things in terms of human happi- 
ness. “The Russians have security and 
no danger of unemployment. They 
know that things are getting rapidly 
better. They are full of hope and en- 
thusiasm,” wrote Walter Duranty in a 
recent dispatch, and again: “Consum- 
ers’ goods—the means and articles of 
comfort and luxury, from new apart- 
ments and furniture to bicycles, autos, 
clothes and cosmetics—are now being 
produced in considerable and growing 
quantities. In the old days, when such 
things were the privileges of the rich 
classes, they were naturally taboo to 
the proletariat and to own them 
stamped the owner as a hated bourgeois. 
But now they are within the reach of 
the best workers throughout the coun- 
try, and why should not the latter en- 
joy the fruits they have striven so hard 
to cultivate?” 


MONG other indications of the 
£ \ greater happiness of the Soviet peo- 
ple, Mr. Duranty cites the fact that the 
consumption of vodka per capita is now 
less than half of what it was in 1913. 
To be sure, Simeon Strunsky, who seems 
to be having not so easy a time these 
days to find Soviet targets to snipe at 
from his column in the New Ton 


Times, suggests that the explanation may 
be that the Russians have less money to 
spend these days, but according to all 
the correspondents writing from Mos- 


cow, workers and collective farmers 
have the money to buy radios, bicycles, 
violins, pianos, silk dresses for the 
women and good new suits for the men. 
These things cost more than vodka. And 
when in the old days could the Russian 
worker and peasant buy things like 
these? 


ASHION shows are going on, not 
F only in Moscow, but out in the 
country districts too. Schiaparelli, who 
visited Moscow recently to advise on 
dress designing, reported a noticeable 
tendency for better dress in Moscow, and 
plans to bring good lines and vivid 
shades into the dull styles of dress that 
have characterized recent yeare. The 
House of Fashions in Moscow recently 
received this letter from the women of 
the Mayak collective: “We have just 
heard that after the harvest season was 
over you came to visit the kolhozes of 
Moscow Province. You showed kolhoz 
women the way to dress. And you not 
only brought pretty clothes with you, 
but even beautiful young girls to show 
women the right way to wear them. 
Why did you forget our kolhoz? We 
cannot understand it. Our women no 
longer want to wear the old clothes 
that remind them of the oppression 
of Tsarist times. We want new clothes 
that will be beautiful and comfortable. 
Our life is far more prosperous than 
we ever dreamed of in the old days. We 
have enough money to buy books and 
go to the theater. We have enough 
money to dress well. Anna Semionovna, 
our udarnik milkmaid, has more than 
300 rubles saved up for a silk dress to 
wear when she goes dancing in the new 
clubhouse on our kolhoz. We would 
like to have you come to Mayak kolhoz 
soon, before the planting begins, to 
show Anna Semionovna and the others 
the new clothes that city women wear.” 


“It Doesn’t Matter 
Whose Son You Are. . .” 


VEN more significant are the in- 

dications of the extent to which a 
real classless society is actually being 
realized. One conference after another 
is being held in Moscow of rank and 
file producing workers—grain and cot- 
ton farmers, combine and tractor driv- 
ers, miners, builders, lumber workers— 
workers and farmers from all parts of 
the country and from all nationalities. 
They are talking directly to Stalin and 
to their other leaders of their work 
and problems. Thousands of them have 
been honored by the highest decorations 
in the power of the government to be- 
stow. No distinction is made between 
party and non-party members, At a 
conference of collective farmers a 
young man rose and announced he was 
a kulak’s son. “It does not matter whose 
son you are, but who and what you are 
and how you work,” said Stalin amid 
thunderous applause. Recently, too, all 
restrictions against entry into higher 
schools by children of hostile elements 
have been removed. There is no change 
in Soviet policy here, but in Soviet 


reality. 
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|e igen for many years had an 
enviable reputation as the most 
advanced of the South American repub- 


lics, It kept the peace abroad and 
maintained a considerable degree of 
constitutional freedom within. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that Uruguay 
was the first South American govern- 
ment to establish normal diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union. All 
the more shocking is the sudden revela- 
tion of the extent to which the govern- 
ment of Uruguay has recently suc- 
cumbed to the pressure of the most 
reactionary and disruptive forces. 

On September 27 the Soviet Minister 
in Montevideo, Alexander Minkin, was 
handed his passports. At the same time 
the Uruguayan foreign office announced 
that “according to information from 
the Brazilian Embassy, the Soviet 
Legation in Montevideo has remitted in 
checks payable to the bearer large 
sums, the recipients of which cannot 
be determined” allegedly for the pro- 
motion of the November revolt in 
Brazil and for revolutionary activities 
throughout South America. Neither 
then nor since has the Uruguayan gov- 
ernment published one word in proof 
of this accusation. The “information 
from the Brazilian embassy” has never 
been revealed. The mysterious “recipi- 
ents” of the checks have never been 
identified. 

The incident is not only extremely 
discreditable to the Uruguayan govern- 
ment, which confesses itself the puppet 
of unknown forces outside of its own 
territory; it serves to expose in a 
threatening manner the extent to which 
the South American countries have 
fallen prey to the most unscrupulous 
intrigues and fascist maneuvers. The 
Uruguayan government admits that it 
was the tool of Brazilian reactionaries. 
There are reports of even wider rami- 
fications of this affair. The Buenos 
Aires correspondent of the New York 
Times reports that the Argentine gov- 
ernment supported the plot against the 
Soviet Union. The correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor in San- 
tiago, Chile, reports that the govern- 
ments of Chile, Peru and Bolivia also 
brought pressure upon Montevideo to 
break with Moscow. This united front 
of the most reactionary governments in 
South America is covered under the 
pretense of discovering a huge revolu- 
tionary conspiracy extending through- 
out an entire continent and directed 
from the Soviet Legation in Monte- 
video. The extraordinary thing is that 
up to the present not a single scrap 
of evidence has been produced to sup- 
port this charge, not a single document, 
though the gentlemen who invent such 
plots are usually able to fabricate the 
appropriate documents. No doubt the 


“documents” will soon be forthcoming. 
It is quite true, of course, that there 
was a widespread revolt in Brazil in 


URUGUAY BREAKS RELATIONS 


November; and it is quite true that in 
all the other countries concerned the 
governments have attempted to sup- 
press the discontent of their peoples 
by the most brutal repressions, These 
conditions, these revolts and repressions 
existed long before the arrival of the 
Soviet minister in Montevideo. 

The farce was too crude even for the 
American correspondents in South 
America who are usually the most gul- 
lible victims of the red herring. Mr. 
John W. White, the Buenos Aires cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, 
reminded his readers that the first 
action of the Vargas regime in Brazil, 
which came into power as the result of 
a bloody revolt, “was to round up, 
court-martial and shoot 162 persons 
accused of being Communist agitators.” 
Since then, says Mr. White, “it has 
become the established custom of all 
South American governments to de- 
scribe all subversive movements as 
communistic and blame Uruguay as 
permitting these revolts to be directed 
and financed from Montevideo.” 

The Times correspondent, referring 
to the visits of Mr. Kraevsky, the Soviet 
trade agent, to various South American 
republics, reports: “His visits always 
coincided with heavy purchases of each 
country’s raw materials by Yuzhamtorg, 
which at various times has been a 
heavy buyer of Paraguayan, Uruguayan 
and Argentine hides, Bolivian tin, 
Chilean nitrate and Brazilian coffee.” 
Searcely evidence of subversive activity. 

According to the Soviet press, the 
President of Uruguay informed the So- 
viet minister that it “would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to resist the pressure of 
anti-Soviet forces,” but that this might 
be done in return for a large order 
for Uruguayan cheese. The Soviet gov~ 
ernment promptly responded to this 
crude attempt at blackmail by order- 
ing the immediate suspension of all 
purchases from Uruguay. The Yuzham- 
torg, a Uruguayan corporation which 
acted as purchasing agent for the 
USSR in South America, will be 
liquidated. (Yuzhamtorg has no rela- 
tion to Amtorg, which is a company in- 
corporated in New York State for trade 
between the USSR and the United 
States). The action of the Uruguayan 
government will in no way damage the 
Soviet Union, which can easily replace 
its purchases of South American com- 
modities from other sources. It will 
merely cut off the Soviet market for 
the most important South American 
products, thereby increasing the eco- 
nomic and political difficulties of those 
governments. 

The conservative Washington Post 
suggests that “there is, of course, the 
possibility that the sudden expulsion 
was ordered as a means of distracting 
attention from some debility of Uru- 





guay’s domestic policies.” This sugges- 
tion is supported by the Associated 
Press which reported that the severance 
of relations with the Soviet Union was 
described in Montevideo “as part of a 
precautionary movement against a pos- 
sible armed uprising, widely reported 
as imminent.” 

The deeper origins of this affair re- 
main yet to be fully revealed. There 
is not only plain evidence of a united 
front of the most reactionary elements 
in several South American governments. 
Latin-American internal and external 
politics have always been the play- 
things of the imperialist powers. The 
Soviet press has pointed to the close 
relations long existing between the 
Italian legation in Montevideo and 
President Terra. The Catholic clergy 
are frequently to be found behind the 
scenes of the most reactionary intrigues 
in Latin-America. It is possible, also, 
that the Brazilian government, which 
seeks an outlet for coffee and cotton 
in Japan, is open to influence from 
Tokyo. 

The Soviet Minister, before his de- 
parture from Montevideo, denied all 
the charges against him, in so far as 
he could deny charges which were so 
vaguely formulated. He asked repeat- 
edly for evidence of any improper con- 
duct by his legation. None was offered. 

Regarding the flimsy talk of 
“checks,” the Moscow Izvestia remarks: 

“A check is a concrete thing. It is a docu- 
ment ordering a definite bank to pay a definite 
sum of. money; if this payment took place, 
then the bank has data showing who re- 
ceived the money and when. The government 
of Uruguay and its Brazilian clients could have 
established, without any difficulty within half 
an hour, what check, for what sum, and 
through what bank it was sent by the Soviet 
mission to Brazil, and who received the money 
on this check.” 

Thus the whole case collapsed. 

The government of Uruguay is exposed 
before the world as the irresponsible 
tool of malicious intrigue. Great harm 
has been done, not only to the position 
of Uruguay, but in a general worsening 
of the political atmosphere of South 
America. The success of such intrigues 
encourages the perpetrators to further 
attempts. Already Mr. Hearst holds up 
Uruguay for the emulation of President 
Roosevelt. 


The Soviet government has sent a 
note to the General Secretary of the 
League of Nations charging Uruguay 
with violation of Article XII of the 
League covenant, which provides that 
League members must submit such mat- 
ters either to arbitration or investiga- 
tion or consideration of the council. 

This incident, which has already 
been proven to have wide international 
ramifications, must warn all friends of 
peace and of decency in international 
relations to be on constant guard 
against such provocations, which may 
arise anywhere at any time. 
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Upper left: A Mongolian woman officer of the Red Army. 
Mongolia) who was recently in Moscow conferring with Soviet leaders on Far 
People’s Army. Below: A recent military parade at Ulan Bator, capital of the Mongolian People’s Republic. 


On Guard Against Japanese Aggression 


Upper right: Demid, Minister of Defense of the Mongolian People’s Republic (Outer 
Center: A border guard of the Mongolian 


Eastern eventualities. 





WAR or PEACE? 


The questions of whether the Soviet 
Union will be attacked by Japan, and 
if so when, again come to the forefront 
of world politics as the Japanese make 
renewed attempts to provoke Outer 
Mongolia. On December 19, it was re- 
ported from Ulan Bator that 200 Jap- 
anese and Manchukuoan troops« had 
invaded the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public at Bulun Berson, southeast of 
Bor Nor, and killed a Mongolian of- 
ficer and several soldiers. The day 
following, Japanese sources denied that 
the action had taken place on Outer 
Mongolian territory, claiming instead 
that it resulted from Soviet aggression 
by way of Mongolian troops. A similar 
episode was reported as again having 
taken place on December 24. 

The present danger to the carrying 
out of the Soviet Union’s peace policy 
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by 


JAMES 
WELLS 


lies in this Outer Mongolian territory. 
We may profitably examine why this 
is so. In so doing we may gain some 
insight into the exceptionally difficult 
problem the Soviet Union has on its 
hands in facing an antagonist, Japan, 
bent on provoking foreign trouble to 
rescue a tottering domestic condition. 
Let us make it clear why Outer Mon- 


golia is a pivotal area in the relations 
of Japan and the Soviet Union. There 
are three principal reasons for this. 
Japan firet of all has explicitly stated 
that it would not countenance the ex- 
istence, let alone the expansion, of any 
Communist movement in Eastern Asia. 
Last summer, Major-General Hayao 
Tada, commander of the Japanese forces 
in North China, said that the sovieti- 
zation of Chinese border regions was an 
obstacle to Sino-Japanese cooperation in 
the economic development of the North- 
ern provinces. Major-General Isogai, 
Military Attaché of the Japanese Em- 
bassy at Peiping, was reported in the 
New York Times of September 10 to 
have said: “Japan will not tolerate the 
establishment of a Communist govern- 
ment in any portion of China or in any 
other part of Eastern Asia, but will act 
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independently to destroy such a re- 
gime.” A dispatch from Tokyo in the 
same newspaper of December 19 makes 
more explicit the Japanese aim: “The 
Red menace that Japan fears does not 
come from China’s peasant Communist 
armies but from the Soviet power that 
Japan believes is sweeping eastward 
behind them.” The Herald-Tribune of 
December 22 further quotes a Japanese 
dispatch from the capital of Manchu- 
kuo to the effect that the Japanese 
army in Manchuria is “most indignant 
at the lawlessness of Communistic 
Outer-Mongolians on the Manchukuo 
border and may be compelled to take 
adequate measures to insure the safety 
of the Manchu-Mongol frontier.” 

Granted that this is largely a talking 
point to win other imperialists to 
Japan’s side as the saviour of the Far 
East from the “menace” of Commu- 
nism, there is an ‘element of reality in 
the policy. If the Japanese imperialist 
exploitation of Manchukuo and the 
North China provinces is to continue, 
genuine development of adjacent re- 
~~ by people’s governments, particu- 
arly as they reach into China itself, 
cannot be permitted. The force of ex- 
ample alone is too great a threat to 
“development” by imperialism to be al- 
lowed. There is, then, a certain reality 
in the Japanese belief that the mass 
approval of the Outer Mongolian Re- 
public and the rapidly expanding Chi- 
nese Soviet movement menaces their own 
colonies. 

But in a more significant way Outer 
Mongolia is a key area from the Jap- 
anese point of view. For it is not the 
peripheral areas of Communism that 
ultimately concern Japan, dangerous to 
her immediate plans as these are, but 
the Soviet Union itself, where rapidly 
a form of economy is building that can- 
not permanently coexist with her own 
aggressive imperialist capitalism. One 
or the other must give way, and while 
the one is day by day strengthening, 
Japanese society is being pulled asunder 
by internal conflicts and external fail- 
ures. Before the contrary movement 
of these two forms of society proceeds 
too long, the disintegrating one must 
act, 

It will be recalled that during 1932- 
34 reports of an impending conflict be- 
tween Japan and the Soviet Union across 
the Manchukuoan border were inces- 
sant. The most reliable newspaper cor- 
respondents prophesied the outbreak of 
fighting season by season. The war did 
not come, and it did not come for the 
single reason that the Soviet Union 
fortified and manned the Amur-Ussuri 
frontiers so rapidly and so powerfully 
that the Japanese military was checked 
in its bloodsoaked tracks. Access to the 
Soviet Union over the Manchukuo bor- 
der was effectively blocked. 

This is where the strategic importance 
of Outer Mongolia comes in, for vul- 
nerable spots in the Soviet Union—the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and the rail 
junctions of China—are within easy dis- 
tance of northeastern Outer Mongolia. 


territory— 


est man in 


And it is in northeastern Outer Mon- 
golia that the frequent border disputes 
of the last months have been taking 
place. The line of attack was shifted 
from Manchukuo to Outer Mongolia 
for another reason as well, An attack 
across the Amur or Ussuri would make 
a Japanese colony, Manchukuo, the cen- 
ter of the war zone, and would allow 
the concentration of the Soviet air force 
to remain in the extreme east within 
striking distance of the great cities of 
Japan itself. A Japanese attack via 
Outer Mongolia, on the other hand, 
would place the war zone at the Lake 
Baikal region and south of it well in- 
land in Asia. This strategic point is 
the second reason why Outer Mongolia 
is a key area to the question of war or 
peace. 

The third question for Outer Mongo- 
lia’s great importance today is its rather 
peculiar and intimate relations with the 
Soviet Union. It is no coincidence that 
just as the most recent Japanese provo- 
cative attacks across the Outer Mon- 
golian border take place, Prime Minis- 
ter Gendun and War Minister Demid 
are in Moscow presumably conferring 
with military and political leaders re- 
garding Far Eastern eventualities. The 
Outer Mon. 
golian Peo- 
ple’s Re- 
public is 
not a part 
of the Sov- 
iet Union, 
but, by vir- 
tue of the 
last fifteen 
years of its 
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history, its destiny is integrally tied with 
the policies of the great people’s repub- 
lics stretching from Europe to the Pa 
cific located just to its north. In in- 
ternational law Outer Mongolia remains 
under the sovereignty of China. In a 
world of practical politics, where the 
stakes of war and peace require di- 
plomacy by expediency rather than by 
abstract legalism, Outer Mongolia acts 
in its relations with the Soviet Union 
as an autonomous state. The trade of 
Outer Mongolia is practically 100 per 
cent with the Soviet Union, and its 
share of Soviet trade is around 10 per 
cent. And not only is its economic 
development geared to the Soviet Union, 
but under a people’s government it has 
taken its political and social cues from 
the socialism developing across its 
northern boundaries. 


The Soviet Union, therefore, has a 
particularly important stake in what 
happens in Outer Mongolia—economic, 
political, social and strategic. And 
Japan has a special etake there, also, 
with strategic, political and economic 
aspects. 


We need not dwell at length on Jap- 
anese developments vis-a-vis Outer Mon- 
golia. Their aggression is self-evident. 
The border incidents reported in De- 
cember are simply the latest in a long 
succession of similar provocations. The 
fact that in accusing the Mongolian 
troops of crossing their border to at- 
tack Japanese troops the Japanese 
seem to forget that even if that were 
true their own troops would have been 
on Chinese territory is typical of 
the brashness of Japanese diplomacy. 
The further fact that the December 
incident occured 
just before the 
Japanese Diet met 
to consider the 
military budget 
and was publicized 
at home as an act 
of aggression on 
the part of the 
Soviet Union via 
Mongolian troops 
and reiterated the 
Communist “men- 
ace” is simply fur- 
ther illustration of 
military tactics in 
home politics. 

What may be 
(Cont. on page 34) 














BURIAT-MONGOLIA 


by 


HARRIET MOORE 


The Buriat-Mongolian Autonomous 
Republic lies around Lake Baikal in the 
Soviet Far East. This region, in the 
past, was familiar for its exile prisons 
of the Tsarist Regime and for the ac- 
tivities of the Interventionists, Ameri- 
can, Japanese, and others. Today it 
again engages the attention of the world. 
Here it is that the new Japanese of- 
fensive against the U.S.S.R. may at- 
tempt to gain an entering wedge in a 
flanking movement to cut off the Soviet 
Far East. For both geographical and 
racial reasons this entrance has been 
chosen. Through Buriat-Mongolia pass 
the main routes into Outer Mongolia 
and the railroad connection between 
the Trans-Siberian and the Chinese 
Eastern railways. Moreover, the Buriat- 
Mongolians are related in origin to the 
peoples of the Mongolian Peoples’ Re- 
public and of Inner Mongolia, and are 
even closer to the Buriat-Mongolians 
living in Manchuria. Of these, the last 
two are already under the control of the 
Japanese, while Outer Mongolia is con- 
stantly threatened by them. Ts it pos- 
sible that the Japanese can arouse Pan- 
Mongolian and Pan-Asiatic sympathies 
in this nation of the Soviet Union to 
gain assistance in their attack on the 
U.S.S.R. and Communism? 

During the Intervention period the 
Japanese tried these tactics. Using 
Semeonov, a Buriat, as their figurehead, 
they tried to cultivate a secession move- 
ment under Pan-Mongolian slogans. At 
that time the soil seemed fertile for 
such slogans, since the hate of the 
Buriat-Mongolians was concentrated 
against the Russians who had conquered 
them in the seventeenth century, sub- 
sequently impoverishing and oppressing 
them. However, the brutalities of the 
Japanese and their Pan-Mongolian 
agents quickly showed the Buriat-Mon- 
golians that one imperialistic ruler is 
no better than another, and that even 
their own people, like Semeonov, had 
no regard for the masses of their own 
nation. They were oppressed by them, 
just as, in the past, they had been op- 
pressed by their own chiefs and priests 
in the pay of the Tsar. Secession un- 
der Japanese patronage was not the cure 
for national oppression. Therefore 
they chose the Soviet way out. His- 
torically Pan-Mongolianism has not 
worked. Can it work in the future? 
Has the Soviet way gained the ends 
sought by the Buriat-Mongolians? The 


answer lies in a comparison of pre- 
revolutionary Buriat-Mongolia and 
Buriat-Mongolia today. 

How was the region ruled under the 
Tsar? “Divide and rule” was the prin- 
ciple adopted. Among the Western 
Buriat-Mongolians an assimilation pol- 
icy was followed and proved more or 
less successful from the Russian point 
of view. Here the nomads whose lands 
were checkerboarded with Russian col- 
onization were reduced to serfdom and 
treated as an inferior race. They were 
not even considered good enough to 
serve in the army. They gradually lost 
their language, since it was prohibited 
in the schools, and the Laman religion 
was replaced by the Russian Church. 
Administrative districts were gerry: 
mandered, so that those areas which 
were still inhabited in the main by 
Buriat-Mongolians were divided and at- 
tached to predominantly Russian areas. 
In the less fertile regions East of Lake 
Baikal, the Buriat-Mongolians were left 
to lead a nomadic life, ruled by the Tsar 
through their own Laman church, while 
the land was stripped of its gold, furs, 
and lumber by the Russians. Today 
Buriat-Mongolia still bears the mark 
of the division caused by the Tsarist 
colonization policy. The Republic con- 
sists of three parts separated by river 
valleys, out of which the Buriat-Mon- 
golians were driven at the beginning 
of the twentieth century in order to 
make way for Russian settlers. 

The Buriat-Mongolians today are one 
of the many small national groups 
which, under the Soviet Regime, have 
at last gained real autonomy and all 
that it involves of freedom and equality. 
National unity was achieved by the for- 
mation of the Republic in 1923, includ- 
ing the Buriat-Mongolians, east and west 
of Lake Baikal. They have an autono- 
mous government, and as a voluntary 
member of the R.S.F.S.R., retain the 
right of secession. 

What of Buriat-Mongolian culture? 
Under the Tsar the language was not 
used in government administration. 
Schools were few and the people were 
held in ignorance. In the western sec- 


tions where the government schools pre- 
dominated, Russian was used exclusive- 
ly. Further east the Laman church 
schools were more numerous. The writ- 
ten form of the Buriat-Mongolian lan- 
guage used here was an ancient, com- 
plicated 


and = formalized 


language, 





completely divorced from the current 
spoken language. It was written in a 
Mongolian script difficult to print and 
impractical for scientific work. Only 
high church officials could read and 
write it. The old alphabet was an- 
other effective tool for perpetuating the 
ignorance of the people, as is indicated 
by the fact that only about eight per 
cent of the Buriat-Mongolians were lit- 
erate and of these the vast majority 
knew only Russian. 

Today Buriat-Mongolian is the official 
language of the Republic. Moreover, a 
great stride has been taken in making 
it suitable for modern life. A latinized 
alphabet has been worked out, a more 
dificult task than may appear on the 
surface, since the spoken languages of 
the various groups of the Buriat-Mon- 
golians were not identical and it was 
necessary to reconcile the dialects, seek- 
ing out the most usual forms. This was 
finally perfected in 1931 and now the 
classics and the chief political works 
are being translated and printed in 
Buriat-Mongolian. This has given a 
great stimulus to the creation of 
Buriat-Mongolian literature. The cul- 
ture of the masses, previously restricted 
to folk-songs and sagas recited by pro- 
fessional story-tellers, is now growing 
rapidly. The former so-called “nation- 
al” culture, centered in and enjoyed 
only by the church, has been replaced 
by a real national culture coming from 
the people and expressing their present 
life and their aspirations. Church books 
are replaced by stories of kolhozes. 
Church festivals are replaced by the 
National Theatre. The culture has be- 
come truly national in form and so- 
cialist in content. 

The development of the Buriat- 
Mongolian culture has not been done at 
the cost of suppressing the other na- 
tionalities in the Republic. There are 
likewise Russian language schools. Rus- 
sians participate in the government and 
the economic life. Today 200,000 
Buriat-Mongolians and 200,000 Russians 
are living in the Republic, on terms 
of complete equality and friendship. 
The two cultures exist side-by-side, 
each contributing to the development 
of the other. There is no longer an 
“inferior race” in Buriat-Mongolia. 

In social conditions there is likewise 
a great contrast between the past and 
the present. Medical care for the 
Buriat-Mongolians was almost unknown 
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under the Tsar. Tuberculosis and 
syphilis were very wide-spread, due to 
the terrible conditions of life. Only 
the Laman Church even pretended to 
supply medical assistance, and _ this 
through fake miracle-working medicine 
men. Today modern medicine is be- 
ing introduced. Hospitals and _ local 
emergency stations are being built. A 
medical institute has been opened to 
train Buriat-Mongolians and others for 
work in the Republic. The Laman 
“medicine men” are fast disappearing. 

The status of women has been revolu- 
tionized. Before, they were practically 
slaves, sold in marriage and entirely il- 
literate. Today they are free to attend 
schools and institutes, to participate in 
the government, in industry and in ed- 
ucation. 

The economic life of the region, too, 
is radically different from the pre- 
revolutionary days. Agriculture has al- 
ways been the most important occupa- 
tion of the people. Under the Tsar, 
Russian colonists seized the more fertile 
lands in the river valleys for cultiva- 
tion. The Buriat-Mongolians, forced 
back to mountainous areas, had to con- 
tinue a nomadic existence, driving their 
herds from pasture to pasture as the 
seasons changed. Now the land has 
been redistributed and is largely collec- 
tivized,. The irrigation and amelioration 
of poorer lands, the establishment of 
machine hay-harvesting-stations are 
making it possible for the nomadic 
cattle-raisers to settle and maintain 
their herds in one place throughout the 
year. 

Under the Tsar gold was almost the 
only mineral taken from Buriat-Mon- 
golia, while, as a matter of fact, the re- 
gion was potentially very rich in mineral 
resources. It has considerable reserves 
of coal, iron and salt, as well as of 
many valuable minerals such as tung- 
sten, tin, aluminum, bismuth, manga- 
nese, asbestos, oil, and molybdenum. 
These are now being explored and 
opened up for production. 

Industries, practically non-existent be- 
fore the revolution, are multiplying rap- 
idly. Local industries are developing 
to use local products: for example the 
leather industry, food canning and pre- 
serving, glass manufacturing. In ad- 
dition to gaining a balanced economy 
capable of meeting its own needs, 
Buriat-Mongolia is soon to be in a po- 


sition to make real contributions to the 
economy of the whole Union. Its cattle 
industry is an important source of food 
in the East. Its gold and other minerals 
are needed for industry throughout the 
country. The new railway repair shop 
that is being built in Ulan Ude is to 
serve the whole Far East of the Soviet 
Union. Angarastroi, a gigantic power 
plant, to be constructed on the Angara 
river, will not only greatly aid local 
industry and agriculture, but will make 
possible the development of another 
heavy industry center in the East. 
Today, with the coming of socialism, 
the causes of national oppression have 
been removed, but its surviving effects 
are still being eradicated. The tasks 
before Buriat-Mongolia are still great. 
The rapid developments there have 
called forth new problems. The quick 
growth of industry has left the towns 
inadequately provided with housing, 
sanitation, etc. Increasing economic ac- 
tivity has made the transportation fa- 
cilities even more inadequate than be- 
fore. Latinization has meant a short- 
age of textbooks and teachers equipped 
to use the new alphabet. Education is 
slow and the Buriats are not yet able 
to make full use of their new equality 
and freedom. They still do not fill 
their proportion of administrative posi- 


tions. The shortage of doctors and 
medical supplies retards the fight 
against Laman “medicine.” The coun- 


ter-revolutionary sabotage against collec- 
tivization, led by the priesthood, has 
reduced the herds considerably, and 
they must be built up again. All along 
the line Buriat-Mongolia has difficult 
work to do, but the progress recorded in 
the past few years gives promise of the 
solution of these problems in the near 
future. 

What then has the Soviet way meant 
to the Buriat-Mongolians? Has it de- 
monstrated the wisdom of their choice 
made in 1917-20 between Pan-Mon- 
golianism and Socialism? It has meant 
national unity and self-determination. 
It has meant the establishment of 
friendly cooperation with the related 
peoples across the border in the Mon- 
golian Peoples’ Republic without any 
false “Pan-Mongolianism.” It has 
meant the end of Buriat-Mongolia 
as an exploited nation. In the Soviet 
Union there is no longer a dictatorship 
of the Russians over the minor nation- 
alities, all nations being represented in 
the government on a basis of equality. 
With the classless society there is no 
exploiting Russian nation, using the 
bourgeoisie and priesthood of the other 
national groups as their allies and 
agents. It has brought the fulfillment 








Not only do the Soviet workers 
vacation in beautiful surroundings as 
in this recently completed workers’ 
rest home in the Crimea, (right) but 
the new factories in which they work 
provide beautiful and healthful sur- 
roundings too, as in the new tea pack- 
ing plant near Baku shown on the left. 





of the cultural aspirations of the Buriat- 
Mongolians. And, finally, it has paved 
the way for friendly cooperation among 
all the various nationalities of the So- 
viet Union working to establish the real 
cultural and economic equality of all. 
The communist principle of “from each 
according to his ability and to each 
according to his need” is the practice 
between the national groups in the 
U.S.S.R. From the start the economic 
and cultural developments in Buriat- 
Mongolia have been more extensive than 
the Republic could have carried out 
alone. A poor and uneducated people 
could not finance great economic expan- 
sion and could not furnish leaders and 
educators to raise their own cultural 
level rapidly. Therefore the other sec- 
tions of the Union supported and aided 
these developments according to their 
ability in order to meet the needs of 
Buriat-Mongolia. Now Buriat-Mongo- 
lia’s capacity to produce, both materi- 
ally and in terms of people, has greatly 
increased and it is giving more and more 
to the rest of the country, thus return- 
ing very concretely the aid given to it 
by other sections. 

For the first time the “nationality 
problem” has been solved for the 
Buriat-Mongolians, a problem that has 
never before been cured, though both 
assimilation and suppression have been 
tried. The problem was solved by re- 
moving its causes—the existence of class 
society within nations and between na- 
tions. Now with the removal of the 
contradictions and conflicts arising from 
a clase society, the nationalities of the 
Soviet Union are free to work together 
for common ends against common ene- 
mies. 

Buriat-Mongolia stands in the Far 
East as a practical answer to the age- 
old questions—how can minor nation- 
alities achieve freedom and equality of 
opportunity? How can_ regions of 
mixed populations secure effective co- 
operation, mutually beneficial relations 
and peaceful coexistence for their na- 
tional groups? Socialism, expressed in 
the Soviet national policy, is its an- 
swer. Thus the very existence and suc- 
cess of the Buriat-Mongolian Autono- 
mous Republic is the strongest defense 
of the U.S.S.R. against those who wish 
to penetrate under the cover of dis- 
rupting and misleading Pan-Mongolian 
and Pan-Asiatic movements. 
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Stalin talking eo delegates from collective farms of Tadjikistan and Tuvlenenieten, 





“There is, comrades, one thing more valuable than cotton—that is the friendship of the peoples of our country .. . and 
friendship among the peoples of the USSR is a great and serious victory, because while that friendship exists the people of 
our country will be free and unconquerable.” 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY 


ANNA LOUISE 


The consideration of democracy in 
Soviet life is incomplete if it is confined 
to government. Trade unions also con- 
trol a large part of the worker’s life— 
his job, his training for work, his disci- 
pline at work, his cultural life and op- 
portunities for health and education. 
Trade union organization is also demo- 
cratic, not only in the sense that the 
officials are elected, from the shop com- 
mittee right on up to the higher offices, 
by vote of the workers concerned, but 
also in the sense that constant cam- 
paigns draw the rank and file into con- 
tinuous activity to promote and contro! 
the trade union activities. 

To take an example from one fac- 
tory, the Red Proletarian Plant in Mos- 
cow. The smallest trade union unit in 
this plant is the production brigade, 
which may have from 30 to 50 workers. 
There are 150 brigades under the one 
“shop committee” and all of these brig- 
ades are competing with each other to 
see which is most active in “social 
work,” ie, some of the voluntary 
work which builds the democratic frame- 
work of their joint life. Some watch over 
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Miss Strong has just arrived in the 
United States and is now on a lecture 
tour, She is the Moscow correspon: 
dent of Soviet Russia Today, and this 
is the second of two articles on 
democracy in the USSR. The first one 
appeared in the December issue. 


norms of work, standards of piecework 
and over social insurance, three edit 
the wall newspaper which criticizes all 
shortcomings of people and of plant. 

Does a worker need a month’s free 
vacation at a sanatorium? The ques- 
tion comes up at the brigade meeting 
and is sent with recommendations to the 
shop-committee. The list of “udarniks,” 
i.e. champion workers who get special 
privileges, is decided by the brigade. 
Is it necessary to cut the cost of pro- 
duction of a certain lathe part? The 
brigade studies ways and means and 
gives its findings to the administration. 
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Safety devices on machinery; raising 
the technical knowledge of each opera- 
tor; financial help to workers who are 
in straits; these are some of the mat- 
ters which start in the brigade and go 
with recommendations to the union. 
The union itself as a whole was active 
in pushing the completion of a new 
model factory dining-room, and_ this 
year is driving for a larger day nursery 
and more clinic facilities. All this work 
is democratically initiated, carried 
through and checked by the rank and 


file members. 


In fact, the whole set-up of Soviet life 
is democratic in the deepest sense in 
that it consists of collective activity in 
which large numbers of people con- 
tribute not only labor but initiative, 
planning, energy and will. This begins 
even with children, who themselves hold 
meetings to enforce the laws against 
child labor, and who are taught to send 
complaints to the educational authori- 
ties or even to the newspapers report- 
ing a peasant father who works his 
child such long hours in the fields that 
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the latter is too tired to study properly. 
Children help protect their children’s 
joint rights. 

In three specific ways democracy is 
being widened and made more efficient 
in the past two years in the USSR: by 
the transfer to the trade unions of cer- 
tain powers formerly handled by the 
government; by the increase of power 
and democracy in collective farm man- 
agement, and by certain changes in the 
Soviet Constitution. 

Within the past two years the whole 
apparatus of social insurance, which 
handles six billion rubles annually for 
hospitals, clinics, day nurseries, diet 
kitchens, invalid benefits, old age pen- 
sions and so on, was put in the hands of 
the trade unions. In 1934 of some two 
and a half million workers who were 
sent to rest homes and sanatoria, 1,341,- 
000 were chosen by their trade unions, 
under doctors’ advice. Similarly, all 
factory inspection, labor inspection, in- 
spection of consumers’ cooperatives and 
workers’ food stores, is today handled 
by the trade unions, bringing these serv- 
ices under that part of the citizenry 
most closely concerned. In this way de- 
mocracy grows ever more intimate and 
flexible; the intermediation of bureau- 
cratic apparatus is lessened, and the or- 
ganized citizens themselves function 
ever more directly as governing groups. 

Another growth of democracy is the 
new constitution recently adopted by 
collective farms, and the decree where- 
by the government gives to these farms 
“perpetual use of the land.” Hitherto it 
occasionally happened that township offi- 
cials took land away from one village and 
gave it to another, or that local farm 
presidents or village officials expelled 
members from the jointly owned farm 
for some imagined offense. Henceforth 
such important questions as the expul- 
sion of members, the farm budget, the 
norms of payment for specific work, the 
distribution of the joint income can 
only be decided by a general meeting 
of the farm at which not less than two- 
thirds of the membership is present. 
The farm thus organized is insured the 
use of a specific piece of land, which 
cannot be lessened as long as the far- 
mers work it, and which is not subject 
either to sale or lease. 

Thus every farmer who is willing to 
work is insured access to the means of 
production in perpetuity, unless he be- 
comes so objectionable that two-thirds 
of his neighbors throw him out. He 
cannot lose his right by bad crops or 
by mortgage; he has a firmer tenure 
than any farmer under capitalism. 

This is the full flower of the democ- 
racy of the toilers, owning and using 
their means of existence. As Soviet citi- 
zen, the farmer is one of the ultimate 
joint owners; as member of the collec- 
tive farm, he is permanent joint user 
of the land on which he toils. Both 
ownership and use are democratically 
organized; and the relation of the 
smaller group to the whole country of 
toilers is fixed by permanent law and 
by annual contracts which encourage 
efficient production and guarantee the 
right to the fruits of toil. The docu- 
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ment which guarantees these rights to 
the farmers marks the establishment of 
socialism on the soil and the beginning 
of a classless society. 

The third widening and strengthen- 
ing of Soviet democracy is to be found 
in the new constitution which is at 
present being drafted; incidentally, the 
drafting itself is done by the collective 
labor of thousands of people who con- 
sider every detail of efficient democratic 
technique. Instead of open voting, 
there will be the secret ballot; instead 
of indirect election of higher officials, 
these will be directly elected; more- 
over the disproportionate representation 
which gave city workers a somewhat 
higher voice in government than the 
peasants will now be equalized. 

If Soviet life is already as democratic 
as I have described it, why are these 
changes needed at all? Is not their in- 
troduction a confession that there was 
something lacking previously in “Soviet 
democracy?” The answer is that Soviet 
democracy never claimed to be a com- 
plete democracy but merely to be “a 
million times more democratic than the 
most democratic bourgeois republic.” 


The ultimate power in any country 
resides not in government offices but in 
the ownership of the means of produc- 
tion: by private capitalists in America, 
Italy, Germany, by the working-class 
jointly in the USSR. Governments ex- 
ist to help these ultimate “dictators” in 
the protection of their properties. 


The chief task of government in capi- 
talist countries is to regulate relations 
between various private owners and pro- 
tect their properties from encroach- 
ments by the working-class. The tech- 
nique of this government may be 
“democratic” as in America, or “non- 
democratic” as in Germany; but none 
of. these methods touch the ultimate 
ownership of power. 


As soon as the workers in the Soviet 
Union seized the means of production 
they had more power over their own 
lives than in any capitalist state. Their 
Soviet government existed to manage 
and protect their joint properties and 
build thereon a good life for all the 
joint owners. The technique of this 
government was democratic, in that all 
who toiled had a voice; but it was not 
yet completely and perfectly demo- 
cratic, since there were still non-toiling 
elements who were deprived of vote, 
and even of the toilers, not all had 
equal voice. (It took from two to three 
times as many peasants per representa- 
tive in the higher government as it took 
of city workers. ) 


As long as four-fifths of the popula- 
tion consisted of illiterate peasants, liv- 
ing in a stage hardly higher than the 
Middle Ages, not only uninterested in 
managing socially owned properties but 
preferring to grab off bits for them- 
selves and thus wreck the socially owned 
industries, the leadership of the Soviet 
state was necessarily taken by the in- 
dustrial workers, i.e., those who had the 
closest interest in improving the so- 
cially owned properties in which they 
worked. 


Year by year the socially owned prop- 
erties grew, till now 96 percent of all 
the means of production in the USSR is 
jointly owned. At the same time the 
literacy and political consciousness of 
the population grew also. The collec- 
tivization of farming finally put four- 
fifths of the farm population also into 
the class of those whose fortunes rise 
with the fortunes of the jointly owned 
production which they share. This 
makes it possible at last to include prac- 
tically all persons in the country on an 
equal basis in deciding the question of 
government, i.e., the management and 
improvement of the jointly owned 
means of life. 

When the new constitution is adopted, 
will democracy in the USSR be com- 
plete and perfect? No, not yet. There 
are still small remnants left over from 
capitalism, both remnants of former ex- 
ploiters still deprived of the vote and 
remnants of bureaucratic habits and 
bad organization by which petty officials 
obstruct the full, direct fulfillment 
of the people’s will. Both kinds of 
remnants are under attack and are be- 
ing “liquidated.” The former exploit- 
ers are winning the right to vote by 
labor for a period of years. The bu- 
reaucrats are being checked by the in- 
creasing number of citizens who take 
direct part in the work of government. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty,” ...was said once of the democratic 
rights of capitalist society. But social- 
ism demands more than vigilance. Eter- 
nally cooperating human energy is the 
price of socialism, and of that complete 
democracy in which the means of pro- 
duction are jointly owned and operated. 


Red Army officer teaching his daughter how 
to skate. 
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Nikanor raised himself on his elbow. One hand tugged 
at his beard as he listened attentively. Then he flung off 
his blanket in alarm and ran over to the corner where a 
hunch-backed pitman was tying on his bast sandals. Nika- 
nor touched him on the shoulder and asked hurriedly: 

“Has the siren been going a long time?” 

The hunch-backed man gave him a sleepy glance and 
went on tying his sandals. 

“No, it just started to howl a minute ago.” 

Nikanor felt relieved. He went over to the vat of water, 
cupped his hands and splashed the shining drops into his 
eyes and beard. He wiped them away with the hem of his 
long linen blouse, thrust his feet into his bast shoes and 
then hastened over to the far corner of the barrack where 
a smoke-darkened wooden icon hung. 

His prayers over, he got into his loose canvas coat and 
threw across his shoulder a leather tool-bag in which a set 
of sharpened instruments rang against an iron water-bottle. 

The barrack was just awakening. The double tier of 
bunks creaked. Here and there people were yawning. Some- 
one was complaining that his boots had been stolen in the 
night. The siren was still moaning, but Nikanor was all 
ready for work. He pulled out from under the mattress 
a crust of bread wrapped in a bit of rag. 

He adjusted the tool-bag and swallowed down a few 


crumbs. Then he noticed that the place where his son 
Ostap slept was empty. Nikanor stroked his beard and 
thought with pride: 

“Ran off to work before the siren went. 
trying hard!” 

He strode off at a good pace to the pit, swinging his 
pickaxe as he went. He saluted his comrades as he caught 
up to them but never halted, never glanced round. He 
was hurrying to be first at the shaft. 

When the man on duty gave the signal to lower the 
men and the cage clanged against the iron holders, Nikanor 
stretched his hand across the entrance to prevent the pit- 
men from passing him. He took up his position at the very 
edge, so as to be the first out when the cage went down. 

One of the miners, Koval, nudged his mates and asked 
Nikanor spitefully: 

“Supposin’ you were to turn up your toes for good, Grand- 
pa, who'd you leave your greed to, eh?” 

Nikanor said nothing. Only his thick brows drew to- 
gether a little and he scratched at the floor of the cage 
with his pick. He had to kneel—the lift was not high enough 
for him. He was observing the oaken timbering of the 
close walls of the pit as they swept up and away from 
him, and wondering what sort of a seam the foreman 
would give him today. “If I could get into a soft seam 
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Good lad. He’s 





where it would be easy going—if I could turn out twenty 
trucks or so!” 

The walls of the pit were slipping past slowly now. 
The sweating oaken beams along which the lift was gliding 
down could be clearly seen. There was a smell of rotting 
wood and of earth that never dried. Nikanor rose, blocked 
the exit with his broad back and raised his foot. The cage 
had scarcely struck the ground before he sprang out and 
ran along the slippery flagstones of the pit-yard to the 
foreman. He was afraid of losing precious minutes. 
Yesterday evening the thing Ostap had dreamed of for 
a whole year had happened. After work was over and the 
grey-headed cashier in the lead-rimmed spectacles had hand- 
ed him his month’s pay, he had gone up to Butylochkin, 
the tall, long-necked foreman, and said timidly: 

“Aye, Mikola Nikolayevich, it’s hard on a chap when 
he has no mates. Maybe you'd care to come along with 
me tonight?” 

The foreman gave a jerk of his long neck, fingered his 
knobbly Adam’s apple and said in a pompous bass: 

“I’ve no time for that, my lad. I’m pressed for time 
as it is. No, I’m afraid I can’t, my boy.” 

“I wish you would, Mikola Nikolayevich; please,” Ostap 
begged him. He could feel his feet going cold at the 
thought that all his dreams were coming to naught. 

“°Fraid it’s out of the question, lad.” 

“It’s not far,” Ostap went on in a lower tone. “I’ve 
not stinted on anything—there’s vodka and beer and a 
tasty snack or two of the best kind. Five rubles I laid 
out.” 

“No, I can’t—it’d take too long. Well—if it’s only for 
half an hour, maybe—” 

Hope awoke once more in Ostap’s heart. He pressed 
his advantage, whispering in the tall man’s ear: 

“And I’ve got a little present for you, Mikola Nikolaye- 
vich.” 

The foreman gave Ostap a friendly push. Butylochkin’s 
Adam’s apple quivered, his red lids dropped over the bleary 
eyes as he said, with an attempt at dignity: 

“There’s no getting rid of you, I can see. I oughtn’t 
to really. I’ve no time to spare, but, all right, we'll go. 
It’s only for you, my lad.” He gave a furtive glance around 
and then said hurriedly: “You go on ahead and I'll fol- 
low later. Get everything ready.” 

They met behind the muslin curtains that divided one 
private cubicle from another in Aganesov’s saloon. 

Cloudy green beer bottles stood on the table. Vodka 
undulated dreamily in clear glasses. Bright red lobsters 
sprawled over the metal dish, looking as if they were ready 
to creep away to the plates whereon lay pickled cucumbers, 
cold meat, pickled cabbage. White foam rose in the beer 
mugs. An accordion moaned behind the partition. The 
cockroaches rustled on the greasy wallpaper. 

Ostap sat slouched down on the table. His head swam; 
it might have been from the rich food and drink, which 
he had never tasted before, or from nervousness at the 
thought of what he was about to say to the foreman. 

“Not just yet,” thought Ostap. “Let him get properly 
tight first, and then when he’s in a good humor, I'll tell 
him.” 

The heer foamed up once more in the mugs, the vodka 
sparkled, the foreman grunted. Ostap watched Butyloch- 
kin’s mouth. As the Jatter drained his glass and was passing 
his long tongue over his lips, Ostap held up a slice of cu- 
cumber on a fork. He tore the claws off a lobster, stripped 
it rapidly of its red armor and prepared a dainty cooling 
morsel. He regretted though that so much good food was 
being eaten at one time. 

The foreman moved his jaws heavily and stroked his 
huge Adam’s apple. He was growing more tipsy every 
moment. He threw his arms round Ostap’s neck and 
whined: 

“Come, laddie, ask them to play ‘The Seagull.’ ” 

Ostap disappeared. The foreman reached for the bottle 
once more. The accordion burst out afresh. It sang of 
day-break, of the rising sun, of the seagull. 
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Butylochkin could not keep his feet etill. Tears rollea 
down his face, but he did not wipe them away. 

Ostap returned. He was emboldened now. He raised 
Butylochkin, propped him up carefully on a stool, wiped 
the man’s face with the table-cloth and opened a fat pack- 
age before him. 

Upon the shiny white paper lay shawls of Bokhara silk 
that glowed like over-ripe tomatoes. Alongside these lay 
a pair of new brown leather sandals to fit a child, boxes 
of cigarettes and some tobacco. Ostap stroked the silk tim- 
idly, thinking regretfully: 

“And I'd been saving these for a whole year for my 
Garpina for a surprise. And the sandals would just do for 
my Kozma. Now I am giving it all up to a stranger... 
what for, I wonder?” 

He felt a pang of regret and closed his eyes for a mo- 
ment. Then he gathered up the things roughly and almost 
flung them at the foreman’s throat. But his voice was soft 
and persuasive as he said: 

“Mikola Nikolayevich, something for your missis—and 
your baby—you’ll take them, won’t you?” 

Moy accordion went on wailing and playing “The Sea- 
gu - 

Butylochkin stuffed his pockets with the presents, and 
whined: 

“If you only knew what a lovely holy song that is, lad.” 

“Mikola Nikolayevich,” stammered Ostap. “I want to 
learn a trade. Fix me up in a trade, go on, do, and I'll 
never forget you as long as I live.” 

“Ah, my own, a trade? Sure, my lad, I'll fix it up. My 
heart fairly aches for you sometimes—I could cry—you’re 
not the first .. .” 

“I want to be a smelter, Mikola.. . 

“A smelter, eh? Well, why not? It’s no trouble for me 
to fix that up; I can do all I want at the works. Ill put 
you on the job tomorrow, my lad, because my heart just 
bleeds for you.” 

So it had arrived, the long awaited happiness. Ostap 
was impatient to be gone from the saloon. He was dying 
to run off and tell someone of his great good luck. He 
called to the waiter. 

The man glided up on his flat feet, whisking his soiled 
napkin as if chasing the flies away. 

When the two men got out into the street, Ostap be- 
thought himself of the scraps left behind. 

“I should have taken those left-overs with me—they’d 
have done for me a whole day.” 

He jingled the coppers in his pocket as he went home 
to the barracks. He climbed to the top tier of bunks and 
pulled the clothes over his head. All night he lay awake, 
and, long before the siren went in the morning, was off 
to the works. 


” 


Drought. 

Day and night the drought wind blew from the east. 
It whirled clouds of dust over the roads, it brought flocks 
of ravens that circled with hollow, mournful cries over the 
wide Azov steppes. 

Drought. ... 

Ravens perched on the gilded crosses topping the cupolas 
of the churches. They swept in black clouds over the bell- 
towers and flapped their wings with pleading famished 
shrieks. 

In the street below people passed by the flocks without 
raising their heads to look at the birds. Only their lips 
moved in prayer and they crossed themselves hurriedly. 

Drought. ... 

It was quiet now nights in the once cheerful, song-loving 
Azov farmsteads. No lights burned in the windows. The 
dust lay thick on the bellows of the accordions. Only the 
wind was never stilled. It swept the dead silence of the 
streets even at night time and rustled the reeds and straw of 
the roofs, dry as powder now. 

And the farm-folk crossed themselves and murmured: 

“God save us now from fire—our houses would burn up 
like candles.” 

The wind, heated from the Astrakhan deserts, kissed the 
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young shoots of the ripening grain to death, sucked the life 
out of them, drop by drop, dried the very roots. The virgin 
soil wrinkled her face, her untouched bosom split and 
yawned hungrily and fissures like wounds appeared, A great 
fear fell upon the earth, upon the birds and upon men. 

The Azov villages and farmsteads retired within them- 
selves, became bristling. 

The family of the seasonal miner, Nikanor, fell upon hard 
times. It had been doing casual labor for farmers. Now, 
however, the latter had to think twice of every bit of bread, 
every mouldy potato. Farm laborers were no longer needed. 
Nikanor’s wife wrote that she had no wish to die in an 
accursed village. He had better be getting ready to meet the 
family. 

Nikanor received the grey envelope when he came in from 
work. His hands trembled as he took it; he had a forebod- 
ing that it held bad news. 

He did not wait to wash, but went straight over to the 
lamp, sat down on a stool and with terror at his heart began 
to rip open the envelope. So there was something in the 
bad luck that had pursued him all day today. He had 
struck a hard seam and nearly wrenched his muscles out, 
all for a rotten fifteen trucks of coal. That queer feeling 
of something clutching at his heart all through the shift— 
it had been a warning. Now it came, the ill-luck stole up 
to him. 

He paid no attention to the timberman Drushko who had 
put a hand on his shoulder and asked: 

“What's upset you, Grandad? Didn't cut much coal today? 
Don’t you hurry, old man, to die.” 

Ostup. who had come back from work, tried to speak to 
Nikanor several times. He had never seen his father like 
that—not since the cow had died fifteen years ago; they had 
all lived in the village then. It was the only animal Nikanor 
had ever been able to afford, and when she died, red-haired 
Nikanor had flung himself down in a paroxysm of grief 
and howled, beaten the ground, torn at it with his fingers— 
regardless of the neighbors who ran up to gape at the spec- 
tacle. At length he had raised his head and said through 
tears of despair: “We'll never he able to afford another cow 
—never to the end of our days!” But from that day on 
Nikanor had never shed a tear. 

Now after he had read his wife’s tale of woe, he raised 
his head, gazed with his reddened eyes on the winking lamp 
and said softly: 

“So it’s cut coal all my life for me—and never to be my 
own master—on my own farm.” 

He stood up, his etiff bones cracking. Then he clutched 
his beard in his two hands, as if he was wringing water out 
of it. and ground out through his teeth: 

“Al right. then!” He turned to Ostap at last. 

“Did you get your money?” he asked, and then, in a 
lower tone: “Our folks’ll be coming soon, they’ve written to 
say. We need a lot of money.” 

Ostap was astounded by the news. He could not think 
of anything to say. “Course 1 got it.” he blurted out, and 
climbed up to his bunk. He fumbled about there for a 
long time, shaking out the strip of matting and the pillow; 
he even tapped the boards, for some reason or other. 

Over in the corner under the icon of the Virgin Mary, 
an old concertina was playing a brave melody, to the 
accompaniment of drunken singing, the tinkling of 
bottles, and the wail of a balalaika. 

Nikanor lost patience at Jast and climbed up to 
his son’s assistance. He observed the hollow tap- 
ping of Ostap’s nails on the planks, and the swol- 
len vein hetween the thumb and the finger. He 
took careful hold of Ostap’s arm just above the 
elbow and gripped it hard. He felt himself 

‘turning cold as he asked: 

“What did you spend the money on, you 
blasted whelp? Now, then.” 

He could feel his rage rising to his throat, in- 
toxicating him. His heart throbbed with a pain- 
ful joy: at last he had found someone upon 
whom he could vent all his anguish and rage. 

Ostap forgot his twenty-five years, and cov- 


ered his nose with his hand. 

He tried to justify himself. ‘ 

“I declare to God, Dad—cross my heart an’ hope to die! 
I put it under my pillow. Someone must have stolen it.” 

Nikanor kept his grip on his son’s clbow, where the sleeve 
was torn, seized him by the collar, and sprang easily down 
from the bunk, dragging Ostap to the floor with him. Then 
he knelt on his son’s chest and demanded once more: 

“Where’s the money?” 

“Stolen, Dad, I declare to God Almighty.” 

Then Nikanor’s fist shot out. Ostap gave a yell like a 
bull before the slaughter. It could be heard above the con- 
certina, and the wailing songs. 

The drunken, grinning pitmen and metal workers sur- 
rounded the father and eon in a close ring. 

“Come over here, mates, look at this. Ginger Nikanor’s 
drunk!” 

“Sock him on the jaw, Grandad!” 

“Stop his yelping.” 

“Hey, Ostap, give old Ginger a kick in the back of the 
neck, chuck him over your shoulder. Off! You mug! .. .” 

“Get the old man off the lad! What are you setting 
them at each other like dogs for?” a lonely voice rang out, 
then it died away in a feeble pipe and was drowned in the 
tumult. 

Nikanor stopped for breath, bent down to the ear of his 
son, who was moaning softly, and asked again: 

“Where’s the money?” 

Ostap licked his swollen lips, fiddled with the collar of his 
shirt and said: 

“Treated the—foreman—so’s he’d give me—a trade.” 

Nikanor was astounded. He repeated the magic word me- 
chanically. 

“A trade! A trade!” he whispered as he bent down lower 
and lower to his son, till Ostap could see his own reflection 
in his father’s big eyes now shining with a new light. He 
forgot his pain. 

Nikanor raised his son’s head gently and wiped his hair 
with his horny palm, saying in a puzzled. apologetic tone: 


“Why didn’t you tell me first thing? You blockhead. you 
—well—well.” , 
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CHAPTER II 

They arrived while Nikanor and Ostap were away at work. 
Someone else pointed out the place in the barrack where 
their husbands slept. 

They waited there till twilight, sitting on the bundles 
that contained all their worldly possessions. They spoke 
to no one; they did not even take off their dusty outer gar- 
ments. Black-eyed Garpina’s full red lips trembled slightly 
as she thought of Ostap. She glanced furtively at her hus- 
band’s bed, trying to guess where the presents were hidden 
that he had written to her about. 

The greying Marina rocked herself gently on the bundles. 
She leaned her head on her worn brown hand and thought 
of the new life before her. The longing for what might 
have been never ceased to torment her. For forty years 
Marina had dreamed of her own little farm, of winter eve- 
nings spent in churning the butter from the rich creamy 
yield of fat, well-fed cows. 

She closed her eyes in anguish and it seemed as if she 
slept. 

a a thin, dark youngster, all eyes, was the only 
cheerful person, the only one with nothing to regret. He 
ran up and down the barrack untiringly, scrambling about 
on the bunks. Someone gave him a bit of bread. He 
brought it to his mother and grandmother, shared it and 
cleared off to a far corner of the barrack again. 

It was late that evening when the long-awaited husbands 
arrived. Ostap gave his mother a perfunctory embrace and 
rushed to his wife. He pushed back her shawl so roughly 
that her long, thick hair fell down. She laughed and with 
a little shake of her head let the black mane loose. It lay 
heavy and still about her shoulders. A minute or so later 
Garpina was relating the news of the village. 

Nikanor, his lips tightened, came slowly over to the bunks. 
He acknowledged the greetings of his family with a mere 
nod and pretended to be occupied with Kozma who had 
rushed over to him. He threw the child up in the air, 
tickled him with his beard and smeared him with coal 
dust. 

The child laughed with delight. His grandfather respond- 
ed gloomily. Garpina was wiping away her tears of joy. 
Ostap was snuffling loudly with satisfaction. Only Marina 
sat on as before, the corners of her faded, bloodless lips 
twitching, rocking herself slightly with the mournfulness of 
one who has wept all her tears. 

After he had washed off the coal dust,.Nikanor sat down 
beside his wife, laid his great fist carefully on her knee 
and said with forced cheerfulness: 

“Well, old one, so that’s how it turns out: we’re starting 
life anew.” 

Marina leaned against Nikanor’s shoulder, trembling. 

They hung up a calico curtain to separate themselves 
and their family from the rest of the barracks, and the 
new life began. Nikanor and Ostap went out to work at 
daybreak. Marina and her daughter-in-law washed for the 
whole barrack. And as they bowed their backs over their 
washing and cleaning, the women dreamed of the future. 

They would lie awake till late into the night holding 
whispered conversations with their husbands. 

Ostap would lie with wide-open eyes, his head resting 
in the hollow of his arm telling Garpina about the life 
awaiting them when he became a foreman. The young 
woman would sigh and move her warm feet under the cov- 
erings. 

The old couple thought of the present. 

“Tt’s close here,” said Nikanor, “not a breath of air, no 
room to move.” 

Marina added thoughtfully: 

“If we only had some place of our own—the littlest house, 
even.” 

“And where’s the money to come from?” the sober pit- 
man would growl. 

“Money? Maybe the master would help?” 

“The master?” 

A few days after this conversation all four entered the 
pit owner’s private office. They took a long time closing 


the door after themselves. Nikanor carefully polished and 
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dusted the edge of the table, picked at his old sheepskin 
cap, and tried to put into words the desires and plans 
thought out during the long months behind the calico cur- 
tain in the corner of the barrack. 

“Karl Franzevich, we’ve come to you, the whole family 
of us, for help. I’ve worked hard and faithfully for you, 
so I’m asking humbly if you wouldn’t give us some little 
place to live in. I want to come over near to the pit with 
my whole family, wife and son and grandson?” 

Karl Franzevich smilingly fluffed out his bristly moustache, 
blew clouds of fragrant cigar smoke through his nostrils, 
half-closed his reddish eyelids and said gently: 

“There aren’t enough houses as it is. Too little land, 
too many people.” He was about to add something else, 
but changed his mind and waited. 

“Not enough houses,” Nikanor heard. But he sensed that 
there was something not quite final in the German’s voice, 
that if they begged long enough, the German would yield. 
It would be nothing to him, while to Nikanor and his family 
it would mean joy for life. 

The nausea rose to Nikanor’s throat. He felt sick and 
dizzy. He remembered the famine-stricken Azov steppes 
and swayed a little. He fell on his knees before the German, 
slipped on the glossy parquet of the office and groveled 
there. 

“Karl Franzevich, just a little bit of a hut—just the bare 
stones to build one.” 

Karl Franzevich Brutt went over to the long, sprawling 
figure and helped it to rise. 

“How these Russians beg!” he exclaimed, reproachfully. 
“But I haf the good heart! I vill help—yes, I vill help you.” 

So Nikanor received permission to occupy a site on Rotten 
Gully and build himself a hut there. 

Ginger Nikanor walked along the far end of the settlement 
proud and straight, his head high. He strode along the 
steep slope of the gully; the shadow of his head fell far 
below on the bottom. His hands gripped the spade hard. 
He took long, greedy strides, and looked ahead, towards the 
fat land; the red beard seemed to glow with pleasure. 

Ostap came after him with a broad spade. Marina fol- 
lowed, bent double under a huge bundle; she carried a 
yellow jug with mouldy pickled cabbage in her hand. 

The long streets of the town ended in Rotten Gully. The 
wooden and clay houses of the settlement stood on the 
slopes of the low hills. The tops of the hills were dotted 
with the comfortable mansions and gardens of the French 
and Belgian concession-holders, of the directors, engineers 
and their assistants, mine managers and technicians. 

The sunny cleanliness, freshness and cheerfulness of these 
streets had earned for this quarter the name of Sunnyside. 

Nearby lay the street where the bookkeepers and higher 
employees lived. On the lower slopes lived the clerks, and 
away down near the precipice were the high fences and 
muslin-curtained windows of the earliest inhabitants of the 
settlement—the fitters and foremen. 

Nikanor was a late-comer. There was no room for him. 

Brutt was a clever resourceful German who had come 
to Russia with a tiny capital. He had acquired a smallish 
coal pit, where the coal was hoisted to the surface by a horse- 
windlass. The coal pit which was locally known as “Rotten 
End” was at the far end of the settlement called “The 
Pit.” Later he added the rubbish-piles of “Rotten Gully” 
to his possessions. A few years passed by and the settlement 
became a town, and the little metal works—the largest works 
in Russia. The old pits were extended, new shafts sunk; 
and the German’s small pit, which had become one of the 
most important, was now pushed up to the town, to the 
very edge of Rotten Gully. Brutt had no room to expand. 
Every bit of ground was occupied. Only the clayey parts 
were deserted. 

The German had been thinking of turning the Gully to 
account when Nikanor turned up. The boss was disposed 
to be generous; he gave the old man a piece of land and 
some timber. 

(Continued on page 30) 























THE CRUISE OF THE ANADYR 
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RUTH GRUBER 





One of the many expeditions exploring the 
Soviet Arctic 


A convoy of ships, traveling like 
gypsies across the Arctic Ocean, is link- 
ing Siberia with the markets of the 
world. Soviet pioneering has made real 
the dream of the Elizabethans, that 
vision of finding the Spice Islands of 
the East by way of the Arctic which 
sent Hudson and Columbus scouting 
around the world, accidentally discover- 
ing a new continent. 

After flying through the Soviet Arc- 
tic last summer and autumn on land 
and sea planes, I boarded the S.S. Ana- 
dyr at Dickson Island, the radio and 
coal base of the Arctic. The Anadyr 
was blazing its historic trail from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, the first com- 
mercial ship to cross the top of the 
world, Loading and discharging 3,500 
tons of cargo at the polar and con- 
tinental ports on the way, the ship 
proved conclusively that the Arctic was 
the great commercial trade route ex- 
plorers had centuries ago foreseen. 

The popular misconceptions which 
have choked progress in the Arctic 
were exploded. The Anadyr had helped 
to prove that the Arctic was not the 
barren, frozen, treacherous ice box most 


people had imagined. Our trip lay for 


the most part through seas no more © 


choppy and breezes blowing as moder- 
ately as those on a trans-Atlantic jour- 
ney. It was only in the East Siberian 
Sea that there were stretches when the 
captain, sitting restlessly awake high on 
the mast, feared the ship might be 
forced to winter in the ice. But the 
sheep-lined clothing and the tents lying 
in the bunkers in readiness for a winter 
on the ice-floes, lay untouched. The 


“freezing” temperature was at times so 
far from freezing that the Polar bears 
on board seemed enervated with the 
heat and resumed their dancing only 
after a cold shower from the ship’s 


Dr. Ruth Gruber has the distinction 
of being the first American woman to 
take part in a Soviet Arctic expedi- 
tion. Last summer she received per- 
mission through Prof. Otto Schmidt, 
head of the Northern Sea Route, to 
board the S, S, Anadyr, the first com- 
mercial ship to complete the passage 
from the Arctic to the Pacific in one 
season. She recounts her experiences 





here. 


hose. And the passengers not only dis- 
carded their reindeer skins, Eskimo 
hoods and fur boots, but donned cloth- 
ing much like any worn on an Atlantic 
trip in the autumn. 

Sailing across the roof of the world, 
the Anadyr had drawn a cordon be- 
tween three great continents, Asia, 
America and Europe. Starting from 


Dr. Ruth Gruber 


Vladivostok, the ship passed Japan, 
sailed around the American Diomedes, 
through the Bering Straits and sighted 
Alaska lying 36 miles from the Soviet 
mainland. Westward now across the 
Arctic, with Murmansk and London as 
its goal, the ship stopped at the polar 
stations on the way to take back to the 
temperate zone of Moscow and the 
Crimea, the scientists, explorers, wireless 
operators, women colonists and their 
babies born in the Arctic. From 
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Vegetables growing at the Igarka Experi- 
mental Station far above the Arctic Circle. 


Petropavlovsk-on-Kamchatka to Olen 
the Anadyr carried a group of Chuk- 
chis, believed to be related to Ameri- 
can Indians and Eskimos, on their way 
to the District Congress of Soviets. The 
Chukchis are marked among the north- 
ern peoples for their indomitable in- 
dependence. But with that _inter- 
mingling, typical of all Soviet ships, 
they drank tea with the other passen- 
gers, lost and won at chess, fingered 
the modern sewing machine in the 
salon and told stories of the work the 
government was doing to educate the 
native tribes in the Far North. 

The gayest stop on the trip was at 
Igarka, the six-year old city, destined 
to become the most important Arctic 
city in the world. Here the members 
of the ship were greeted with banners 
and banquets to the latest heroes of 
the Arctic. For days, the 15,000 peo- 
ple who have come northward to work 
in this industrial city above the Arctic 
Circle, could think of little else except 
the ship, making new history for their 
port. Loading wood at Igarka, rapidly 
growing famous as an international sea- 
port for exporting the excellent pine 
and larch of Siberia, the Anadyr sailed 
down the Yenisei and into the once 
dreaded Kara Sea. 

The route was lined with navigation 
signs which rose on the shores of the 
islands like Indian totem poles. A few 
nomadic Nientsi families had set up 
tepees on the shores of Vaigach Island 


and Khabarova, between whose banks 


flows the narrow Jugorsky Straits. The 
icebreaker Lenin was lying in the 
Straits to show the steamers sailing west 
and east that this path around Novaya 
Zemlya was now the most navigable 
route for the ships in the Kara Sea ex- 


‘pedition. The Lenin, its strange black 


(Continued on page 34) 
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PHOSPHORITE DEPOSITS 
(U.S.S.R. and the Rest of the World) 
Estimates for the Soviet Union: 


1934—16,400 million tons 






































IRON ORE RESOURCES 
(U.S.S.R. and the Rest of the World) 
Estimates for the Soviet Union: 


1913—3 billion ‘tons 
1928—6.04 billion tons 
1932—8.66 billion tons 
1934—10 billion tons 
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OIL RESOURCES 
(U.S.S.R. and the Rest of the World) 
Estimates for the Soviet Union: 


1932—1,500 million tons 
1934—3,000 million tons 
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POTASSIUM DEPOSITS 
(U.S.S.R. and the Rest of the World) 
Estimates for the Soviet Union: 


1928—41 million tons 
1932—6.6. billion tons 
1934—16 billion tons 
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JAPAN IN NORTH CHINA 
HANS vu CHAN 


— Japan has occupied 
Manchuria and Jehol and is now 
engaged in the conquest of North 
China. Japan’s policy in China, how- 
ever, is not aimed at China alone. 
Japan’s policy toward China and her 
policy toward the Soviet Union are 
closely integrated. The “big war” 
against the Soviet Union is just as much 
the unswerving aim of Japan as is the 
conquest of China. The Japanese im- 
perialists fully realize that without the 
destruction of the world’s first workers’ 
state, which, by its very success, in- 
spires the colonial peoples to fight for 
liberation, Japan would never be able 
to consolidate her control of China. At 
the same time, Japan’s military strate- 
gists know full well that Japan’s con- 
trol of Manchuria, Inner Mongolia and 
North China is economically as well as 
strategically vital to a Japanese war 
against the Soviet Union. Thus, as an 
integral part of her war preparations 
against the Soviet Union, Japan has 
established herself in Manchuria, the 
natural base for a Japanese attack on 
the Soviet Far East. Now, in order to 
open the way for the Japanese army 
to approach the Lake Baikal region, 
which is regarded by military experts 
as strategically the most important spot 
in Siberia, the Japanese army has in- 
tensified its activities to tighten its con- 
trol in Inner Mongolia and North 
China. 

Thus, the pro-Japanese policy of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, dicta- 
tor in the Nanking government, has not 
only the effect of facilitating Japan’s 
conquest of China but has also helped 
Japan in her war preparations against 
the Soviet Union. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
policy of non-resistance, retreat and 
compromise made it possible for the 
Japanese imperialists to adopt a tactic 
which, at least legally, hides the role 
of Japan as an aggressor and avoids the 
sudden shock that outright Japanese 
occupation of the territory would cer- 
tainly produce in world opinion. The 
North China crisis began in June last 
year. First Japan demanded that 
Nanking remove General Yu Heueh- 
chung from the governorship of Hopei 
province. He was replaced by General 
Shang Cheng whose troops and civilian 
following were not as anti-Japanese as 
those of General Yu whose troops con- 
sisted mainly of the former Manchurian 
army and felt very keenly about Japa- 
nese occupation of their homeland. 
But the Shang Cheng regime in Hopei 
was merely transitional. 

Major-General Doihara, the so-called 
Lawrence of Manchuria, was planning 
to advance further in North China. 
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His first stroke was the setting up of 
the “Autonomous Government of East- 
ern Hopei” in the demilitarized zone, 
with Yin Ju-klug at its head, on No- 
vember 25th. Using this regime as a 
sword hanging over the Chinese 
authorities in North China, General 
Doihara next planned to organize a 
North China “autonomous” state, con- 
sisting of five provinces, Hopei, Shan- 
tung, Shansi in North China and 
Chahar and Suiyuan in Inner Mongolia. 
The plan miscarried. Rising popular 
opposition in China, as evidenced in the 
student demonstrations, forced the 
Japanese authorities to limit, tempo- 
rarily at least, the application of the 
autonomous proposal to two provinces, 
Hopei and aioe. However, the re- 
moval of Shang Cheng and his troops 
from Hopei province and the pal. 
ment of the “Hopei-Chahar Political 
Council” under the chairmanship of 
General Sung Cheh-yuan marked an- 
other step in Japan’s advance in North 
China. The “Hopei-Chahar Political 
Council,” though formally appointed 
by the Nanking government, was 
really named by the Japanese authori- 
ties. It is packed with members of the 
notorious Anfu clique, pro-Japanese 
politicians of long standing. or all 
practical purposes, the Council is a 
Japanese creation serving the purpose 
of Japanese policy. Thus, step by step, 


‘the Japanese imperialists have tight- 


ened their control of North China, not 
through outright invasion, but through 
the cooperation of the Nanking govern- 
ment which obligingly shifted troops 
and_ changed administrative personnel 
in North China at the command of the 
Japanese army. 

It would be a sad mistake for anyone 
to suppose that Japan’s plans in North 
China have come to a standstill. Doi- 
hara, who more than any other indi- 
vidual is responsible for carrying out 
Japan’s policy in North China, reveals 
in an interview on December 19 that 
there is “to be a gradual widening of 
the circle of autonomy from Hopei and 
Chahar to neighboring Shansi, Suiyuan 
and Shantung.” “Then,” Doihara con- 
tinues, “when autonomy is well estab- 
lished and successful in these provinces, 
it would be extended onward until fi- 
nally the whole of China’ was included 
in a regime favorable to Japan.” (New 
York Times, Dec. 20). This is a mod- 
erate way of stating Japan’s aim of 
conquering the whole of China and 
converting it into an exclusive hunting 
ground for Japanese capital. 

However, although the ultimate aim 
of Japan is the conquest of the whole 
of China, its immediate aim is the con- 


solidation of its influence in North 
China. The Japanese military attaché 
in Washington, D. C., Colonel Kanyi 
Matsumoto, frankly explained to the 
United Press recently that Japan’s ob- 
jective in North China is to establish a 
friendly regime to act as a “buffer” 
between Japan and the Soviet Union. 
A well-controlled “buffer” can always 
serve as a base for attack. And the 
Japanese authorities are feverishly 
preparing for this eventuality. Two 
new Japanese airdromes have already 
been constructed in North China. A 
railroad has been planned to link up 
Jehol with Tungchow. The occupation 
by the Japanese army of Kalgan, the 
key city in Chahar, which controls the 
caravan route to Outer Mongolia, is of 
particular importance. In addition, a 
large stretch of territory north of Kal- 
gan traversed by the caravan route to 
Outer Mongolia, has also been occupied 
by the Japanese army. Under the cir- 
cumstances, repeated incidents on the 
“Manchukuo”-Mongolian border take 
on a very sinister meaning. The Japa- 
nese army seems to be more and more 
anxious to take action against the 
Soviet border. 

The fact that Japan has succeeded 
as far as it did in Manchuria and North 
China is, to a considerable extent, due 
to the “cooperation” of Chiang Kai- 
shek who has not only handed province 
after province to Japan but has also 
done his best to suppress the anti- 
Japanese movement of the Chinese 
people. Recently, the onrush of the 
student protest movement which has 
reached tremendous proportions, dem- 
onstrates that Chiang Kai-shek is begin- 
ning to lose his grip upon the nation. 
The student movement is by no means 
just the expression of the sentiment of 
an isolated section of the community. 
It is the symbol of a general rising 
wave of resentment against Chiang 
Kai-shek’s policy of capitulation. The 
high political level the movement has 
already attained is indicated by the 
fact that most of the slogans express 
clearly defined ideas, advocating a 


united front struggle against Japanese - 


invasion. It looks as if a new revolu- 
tionary wave is on the rise in China. 
This wave is bound to bring into exis- 
tence a United Front Government of 
National Defense, uniting Soviet China 
and other really patriotic forces against 
Japanese invasion. Such a government, 
which would certainly be a powerful 
support to the peace policy of the 
Soviet Union, would undoubtedly act 
as a check to Japan’s war plans in the 
Far East. 
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THE LAST OF THE LITTLE 
HOOLIGANS 


by 


LANGSTON HUGHES 


The good ship Abhazia, twenty-four 
hours out of Odessa, steamed through 
the sunlit blue-grey water of the Black 
Sea, pointed toward Yalta, Sevastopol, 
and Batum—down at the sea’s end. 
Laden with summer travelers, gay with 
music, full of workers from all corners 
of the Soviet Union vacation bound, the 
old Abhazia undulated softly across the 
smooth water. 

We were seated on a bench on the 
boat deck in the sunshine sharing bread 
and chocolate, a girl from California 
and I, when suddenly out from under- 
neath the bench itself, there popped a 
bezprizorni. He had to be a bezpri- 
zorni, he was so small, so ragged, so 
hard looking, so dirty—with a smile 
like a hundred gold rubles—this bit of 
humanity from beneath the bench. He 
might have been ten years old, he might 
have been fifteen. There were several 
years difference, certainly, between his 
head and his body. He looked like a 
little old wise child. 

“Drasvouti,’ I said, meaning good 
morning but perhaps pronouncing it 
so badly he probably thought I was 
still speaking English. 


The transformation of the Donbas 





“Kleb,” this he understood, as the 
girl beside me held out a piece of bread. 
The bezprizorni took it, went behind 
a rope hamper and ate it, then looked 
across at us and smiled. 

“Ask him what his name is,” we said 
to a Red Army man standing near the 
ship’s rail who knew a little English. 

“Kolya,” said the bezprizorni in an- 
swer to a stream of Russian from the 
young man in the military uniform. 
(Kolya means Nick in our language. 
It’s short for Nikolai.) 

The Red Army man asked Kolya 
where he was going, and the boy replied 
casually, “For a trip.” 

The military youth laughed, and he 
and Kolya began to kid one another in 
a flow of Russian. Other passengers 
gathered around, laughing and question- 
ing. Soon the little old boy in rags was 
holding high court on the. boat deck 
of the Abhazia, when a sailor came up 
the ladder-like stairs. Behind the rope 
hamper fled the bezprizorni, but the 
sailor saw him and laughed. The group 
of grown-ups scattered, smiling. By and 
by, Kolya’s hatless head, like a jack-in- 
a-box, peered over the top of the ham- 


per, bobbing up and down. The coast 
was clear. The little stowaway came 
out. We fed him more bread and choco- 
late, and talked with him in our lim- 
ited Russian. 

Kolya was a homeless boy—one of the 
many thousands parentless through war, 
famine, and_ revolution. Formerly, 
these vagabond boys, the bezprizorni, 
were one of the major problems of the 
Soviet government. Now most of them 
are in schools or industrial homes, 
learning to be good comrades and use- 
ful citizens. But some still roam across 
the Union, making a last stand for the 
wild and wilful life to which, as chil- 
dren born in the tempestuous years fol- 
lowing 1917, many of them had become 
accustomed. These youths of the city 
streets once roamed in bands, begging 
and stealing, sleeping in doorways and 
holes and corners, riding the rods or 
stowing away on boats. But today these 
half-savage children have almost dis- 
appeared. 

Today, in all the districts of the So- 
viet Union there are well-managed dor- 
mitory schools, communes for these 
former youths of chance. . In these 


the former rickety mining camps have been changed into modern towns—the picture shows 


the new administration building of the Donetz power industry. 
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school-homes, the wild boys of the road 
are gathered, given self-government, 
taught to read and write, trained in 
trades and citizenship, music and danc- 
ing. They are not “reformed” in the 
sense that they are locked up and forced 
into submission to authority. The homes 
are open to them, but they may run 
away if they choose, come back, and 
no questions will be asked. There is 
no strict military compulsion, no prison 
discipline. So long used to their pre- 
carious freedom, Soviet teachers know 
that these boys, even when well housed 
and fed and taught, must still feel free. 
Therefore the door is open for them 
to go back to the highway if they 
choose. 

And some do choose. Some get tired 
of comfort and regularity. Some want 
to feel the road dust in their eyes again. 
Some want to feel the cinders from the 
engine blowing in their faces as they 
hop a box car. Some want the thrill 
of purse-snatching in the theater crowds 
once more. But these are few now, 
compared to the many who once 
menaced good citizens in the days be- 
fore the Soviet state found itself able to 
take cure of them, and win them to use- 
fulness through kindness, self-discipline, 
and work—to take the place of wildness 
and hunger. 

Like gypsies, the bezprizorni, in spite 
of desperate tendencies toward gangster- 
ism, have acquired in the eyes of the 
people a sort of romantic aura. They 
were a dangerous but picturesque ele- 
ment in the body politic for years after 
the fall of the Winter Palace. Of these 
young hooligans, as the Russians term 
them. many strange and amusing tales 
are told. 

A young Komsomolka in Moscow told 
me of her mother’s experiences with the 
bezprizorni in the early 1920's. Every 
day, one cold winter, a little group of 
them used to come to her window like 
birds. for bread that the old woman 
would place on the sill. But they would 
never come in. Nor would they come 
near the house if the door were open, 
for fear of being captured. They slept 
in a near-by railway station. Their 
clothes were rags and tatters. 


At last, this kind hearted mother was 
able to make friends with their leader, 
a boy of perhaps fourteen. And one 
day she persuaded him to come into the 
house, to sit for a minute and warm 
himself and drink a cup of hot tea. 
Gradually, he began to love her and 
trust her. Then he brought the other 
boys, his three pals, to see her. But in 
the spring, when it was warm enough to 
ride the rails again, the boys came one 
early morning to say goodbye. Shvlv, 
they presented the old woman who had 
been kind to them with a beautiful 
traveling bag that they said they had 
snatched from a foreign lady at the sta- 
tion. It was full of cold creams, cos- 
metics, and lingerie! 

Many of the bezprizorni were amaz- 
ing little thieves. They had a highly de- 
veloped technique for extracting what 
they wanted from an unwary passerby, 
even in broad daylight. One of their 
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famous and frightful tricks was the Sa- 
liva Threat—which usually brought re- 
sults. It was commonly believed that all 
the bezprizorni were diseased and that 
the scabs and sores that filth produced 
on their bodies were nothing in than 
indications of the worst venereal infec- 
tions. Everybody believed this—and the 
bezprizorni knew it and capitalized 
upon it. A ragged little boy would sud- 
denly walk up to a man or woman in 
the crowded streets and hiss into a hor- 
rified ear, “Gimme five rubles—or I'll 
spit in your face—and I’m full o’ 
disease!” 

The boy usually got the five rubles, 
being a crack-shot at spitting. 

In Moscow, I heard the story of how 
a band of homeless girls once broke into 
a large cooperative department store, 
Mostorg, late at night. They arrayed 
themselves in the choicest garments to 
be found, and then began to eat cheese 
and drink vodka in the food depart- 
ment. It was so nice and warm in the 
store that they lay down to rest awhile 
before dawn, but due to the potency 
of the vodka and the heaviness of the 
cheese, several of them slept right on 
until the astonished manager came to 
open the store in the morning. Then, 
perforce, their wanderings were arbi- 
trarily curtailed for awhile. 

Some of the stories have a Robin 
Hood like quality. Often the vagabond 
boys are said to have given their bread 
gotten by begging to the professional 
beggars, saying, “We can steal ours. You 
can only beg.” And to people who had 
been kind to them, they would often 
say, “Can we steal something for you?” 

Just before leaving Moscow, I saw a 
half-grown bezprizorni caught etealing 
in broad daylight from the counter of 
a little food shop. A huge piece of 
cheese was removed from his shirt front. 
Two good citizens held him while a 
third went for the militia. A young 
militiaman arrived, no taller than the 
boy he was to arrest. The bezpri- 
zorni refused to go with the militiaman. 
(Such scenes are frequent in the Mos- 
cow streets—the arrested refusing to be 
arrested, and long and lengthy argu- 
ments ensuing.) The little cop argued 
with the boy. The citizens in the shop 
argued with the boy. 

“After all, you took the cheese,” they 
said, “you should go and be punished.” 
“Yes,” agreed the militiaman, “Come 
on.” 
Suddenly the boy’s knees began to 
tremble so that he could no longer 
stand. The little cop tried to pick him 
up. The boy would not rise. (In the 
Soviet Union the militiamen use no 
clubs, nor are they allowed to beat pris- 
oners.) Finally, in desperation, the 
little cop asked for the help of the citi- 
zens in taking his prisoner to the sta- 
tion house. The boy wriggled and 
yelled, he screamed and cried, but the 
policeman took a foot, a clerk took the 
other foot, two men took an arm each, 
and thus they carried the still protest- 
ing boy off to see the judge. 

“Tt’s spring,” a man in the crowd said. 
“The bezprizorni are hitting the road 
again.” 


But for every “wild boy” who hits the 
road, a dozen remain behind in the 
communes, where they have their own 
Soviets, their own committees on disci- 
pline, curriculum, and entertainment. 
They have even the right to criticize 
and reprimand their teachers if they 
feel that they are not being well treated 
or well taught. Everything concernin 
the management of the home, is talke 
out at great length (as in all communal 
enterprises in the Union) and the boys 
have as much say as the staff. 

Most of the communes are equipped 
with excellent machine shops and a cer- 
tain number of hours each day are spent 
there after the class room work. The 
boys, (and girls, too, for that matter) 
may learn the principles of electricity, 
and the care and operation of various 
forms of machinery. They may prepare 
themselves for technical and engineer- 
ing courses later on. They may learn, 
at some communes, scientific farming. 

The average age now in the bez- 
prizorni communes is from twelve to 
eighteen. Usually, after six years there, 
the boys and girls are graduated into 
normal adult life. Positions are found 
for them in shops and factories, or fur- 
ther facilities for educational advance- 
ment are offered them. And as a worker 
in Russia, one can always go to school 
at one’s club or at the afternoon and 
evening classes conducted everywhere 
for adults. 

Many of the newly built bezprizorni 
communes are models in dormitory 
housing. There are large sunny rooms, 
showers, libraries, auditoriums with 
movie equipment and stages for theatri- 
cals; and out-of-doors, plenty of play 
space with, in winter, the whole coun- 
tryside for sledding and skiing. 

Going into Central Asia on the Moe 
cow-Tashkent express, I noticed two 
grimy and soot-blackened boys at almost 
every station strolling along the plat- 
form among the passengers of the train 
during the long stops when the engine 
took on water or loaded wood. I saw 
the same boys before we crossed the 
Volga. And I saw them again in the 
Kazakstan Desert. Several days later in 
Samarkand, I saw them there. They 
had taken a free ride beneath the ex- 
press all the way from European Russia 
into the heart of Asia. 

On the station steps in Tashkent, as 
we were leaving, we saw a most amus 
ing little hobo not more than twelve, 
doing antics to attract the attention of 
travelers, With an _ interpreter, we 
stopped and asked him jokingly what 
train he was waiting for. 

He said, “The train to Moscow.” 

“Have you got your ticket?” we 
asked. 

“Sure, ten of ’em,” he said, and he 
held up ten fingers, indicating that he 
intended to hang on. 

Our interpreter, interested in the boy, 
asked him how he—obviously a Russian 
child—happened to be way down there 
in Asia. 

The little boy proceeded to give a 
long, witty tale of his exploits, mention- 
ing a dozen cities, and ending up by 

(Continued on page 32) 














THE WEBBS ON THE USSR 


























Sidney and Beatrice Webh, the greatest theoreticians of British reformism, have given 
their lives to preaching the virtues of gradualism in bringing about a socialist society. 


They helped to found the British Fabian Society. 


They are the joint authors.of a His- 


tory of Trade Unionism which is a classic of labor literature, and of numerous other 


books and tracts. 


Mr. Webb was in the British Labor Cabinet and was giren the title 


of Lord Passfield as a member of the House of Lords. In 1932 and 1934 the Webbs 


visited the USSR. 


The book by them here reviewed is the most important contribution 


that has yet been made to an understanding of the Soviet Union by the outside world. 


By MARCIA DOWNING 


“Why did two aged mortals, both 
nearing their ninth decade, undertake 
a work of such magnitude? ... In our 
retirement, with daily bread assured, we 
had nothing to lose by the venture... . 
On the other hand, we had a world 
to gain. ... This world we have gained 
and enjoyed.” 

The results of this venture are set 
forth in two volumes by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, published in England 
under the title, “Soviet Communism: A 
New Civilization?” (Longmans, Green 
Co., Ltd., London, 1935) The question 
in the title is answered in the course of 
over one thousand pages; the answer is 
based upon scrupulous inquiry and 
wide research; and the answer, given 
clearly and courageously, is “Yes.” 

Midway in their work, the Webbs 
pause to state more concretely their 
purpose: 

“We seek to describe what seems to us the 
most significant socially of all the trends in 
Soviet Communism, namely, the deliberate plan- 
ning of all the nation’s production, distribution 
and exchange, not for swelling the profit of the 
few but for increasing the consumption of the 
whole community. ... ™ 

In the summer of 1920, L. B. Kras- 
sin, visiting London as the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Government, ad- 
dressed the Fabian Society. To Bea- 
trice Webb, who recorded her impres- 
sions in a personal diary, he seemed 


“a curious combination of the practical 
expert and the cenvinced adherent of a 
dogmatic creed.” And the diary, which 
reflects so clearly the impact of Soviet 
Communism upon English Fabianism in 
the summer of 1920, adds: “But one is 
tempted to wonder whether this creed 
does not consist almost entirely in an 
insistent demand for the subordination 
of each individual] to the ‘working plan’ 
of the scientifically trained mind; 
though, of course, the plan is assumed 
to be devised in the interests of the 
community as a whole.” 

Fifteen years later the Webbs an- 
nounce that the doubts of that early 
summer were groundless. Observation 
in the Soviet Union revealed to them 
that the plan was not based upon sub- 
ordination, but upon participation. 

“It is always unpleasant,” they write, 
“to admit that one nAas been wrong 
in a forecast of the future. But con- 
fronted with what is happening in the 
USSR we are forced to such an admis- 
sion.” This is slightly rhetorical. It 
was not at all unpleasant. On many 
pages of these two great volumes there 
is evidence of the delight with which 
the authors admit that their forebodings 
are refuted by the facts. 


They found that the plan has abol- 


ished the business crisis and unemploy- 


ment—the two linked shackles upon 
human freedom in the capitalist world. 
They found, moreover, and do not con- 
ceal their pleased surprise, that the plan 
which has abolished compulsory bank- 
ruptcy and compulsory unemployment, 
does not thereby impose another. come 
pulsion, equally abhorrent to the Fa- 
bians and other libertarians, the -com- 
pulsion to labor at uncongenial tasks. 
“What the plan does is a very different 
thing,” they report, “namely, to ensure 
that opportunity to produce shall he 
provided for every able-bodied person.” 
And this is not the limit of the liberat- 
ing effects of the plan. It gives the in- 
dividual not only the freedom to work 
as he likes, but also the freedom to buy 
what he likes. Within this scope is in- 
cluded almost the whole range of that 
freedom which the individualist has 
sought to defend against the fancied en- 
croachments of the planned economy. 


In the USSR, the Webbs found: 


“The adoption of a policy of Planned Pro- 
duction for Community Consumption goes a 
long way in placing economic relations under 
collective control, vet it leaves open to personal 
choice and individual decision, not merely 
transiently, but in ways likely to become ever 
more effective, both the expenditure of the 
purchasing power with which every worker is 
provided, and the selection of an occupation in 
which he can earn his income.” 


Let there be no mistake. These are 
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no summer tourists who rushed hastily 
into the Soviet Union and returned to 
announce themselves convinced com- 


munists. The Webbs went to Moscow 
as Fabians; they returned Fabians. 
This is the great value of their book. 
That it records the effect of Soviet Com- 
munism upon the founders of the Fa- 
bian Society; upon two venerable and 
experienced persons who have been life- 
long reformists and pacifists; who have 
been both participants and historians 
of British reformism; and the most 
painstaking students of social and eco- 
nomic questions. 

The Soviet Ambassador to London, I. 
Maisky, writing in the Moscow [zvestia, 
praised the book highly, yet was com- 
pelled to observe: “Their understanding 
and interpretation differ considerably 
from our own, which is not surprising 
because the Webbs remained true to 
themselves as the outstanding represen- 
tatives of the philosophy of reformism.” 

If in the course of the last fifteen 
years, comparing the experiences of the 
British labor movement with the results 
of the Russian Revolution, they have 
been forced to make certain revalua- 
tions, this is not to say that the Webbs 
have abandoned Fabianism; but rather 
that Fabianism, faced with the menace 
of Fascism and with the promise of a 
living Soviet society, is compelled to 
choose; and the act of choosing has dis- 
pelled old doubts and brought new 
hopes. What Krassin brought to Lon- 
don in 1920 seemed to the Fabians an 
alien and dogmatic creed. What the 
Webbs found in the Soviet Union in 
1935 was a new and congenial civiliza- 
tion, a civilization achieved in some 
ways which they did not approve, but 
which in its achievement seemed to 
represent most nearly the sum of their 
aspirations. In stating this fact, the 
Webbs acknowledge no personal con- 
version; rather they estate what must 
be acknowledged sooner or later—and 
the sooner the better—by many per- 
sons in many lands for whom the Webbs 
have long been spokesmen and leaders 
—those who love peace and cherish true 
democracy, those who hate war and 
oppression; those who seek the good 
life for the whole community. For 
those and to those the Webbs speak. 
What they have said will have the 
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greatest effect; that they have said it 
is already of profound political sig- 
nificance. 

The first volume deals with the Con- 
stitution of the Soviet Union; not with 
the written document merely, but with 
all the rich multiformity of the living 
structure of order and administration 
in the first Socialist society. Everything 
is carefully described, the origins traced 
and the direction pointed—the Soviets 
and the Commissariats, the trade unions, 
the collectives, and the cooperatives. The 
story is illumined by the authors’ broad 
knowledge of history and of contem- 
porary conditions throughout the world. 
The electorate in the USSR, they found 
to be “by far the largest voting body 
in the world, having at least as high 
a proportion of electors to the adult 
population as the United Kingdom or 
the United States of America, whilst 
in the USSR a much higher percentage 
of that electorate are actual voters at 
elections than in either of those coun- 
tries.” 

“The student of other electoral systems will 
be struck by the inclusiveness of this fran- 
chise. ... Unlike every other political system, 
Soviet Communism does not exclude from its 
electorate residents living within its borders 
merely becauise they are of alien birth or na- 
tionality. There is no disqualification by sex 
. . « by illiteracy or the inability to speak or 


read any particular language; or by religious 
belief or lack of religious belief.” 


The broadness of the franchise, 
which includes all workers by hand or 
brain, is based upon complete equality 
for all races and nationalities. 

“Over the whole area between the Arctic 
Ocean and Black Sea and the Central Asian 
mountains, containing vastly differing races 
and nationalities, men and women, irrespective 
of conformation of skull or pigmentation of 
skin . . . may associate freely with whom they 
please; travel in the same public vehicles and 
frequent the same restaurants and hotels; sit 
next to each other in the same colleges and 
places of amusement; marry wherever there is 
mutual liking; engage on equal terms in any 
craft or profession for which they are qualified; 
join the same churches or other societies; pay 
the same taxes and be elected or appointed to 
any office or position without exception.” 

The Webbs face frankly the question 
with which the Fabians and all liberals 
have been greatly preoccupied, and 
which has been the most frequent point 
of their misunderstandings and hence 
of their reservations with respect to the 
Russian Revolution—the question of 
dictatorship. First and foremost, after 
a careful study of the events, the Webbs 
conclude: 

“It may, indeed, be said that all three stages 
of the Russian Revolution, and, most of all, 
that of October 1917, enjoyed wide popular sup- 
port, whilst the last was effected by a wide- 
spread upheaval among the city populations 
supported by the mass of the disintegrating 
soldiery, and willingly acquiesced in by such 
of the peasantry as became aware of what was 
happening. The Russian Revolution may there- 
fore fairly be described as democratic rather 
than dictatorial.” 

So much for the revolution. What 
then, of the government which the revo- 
lution produced? Is it dictatorship; is 
it an autocracy? (Reading their an- 
swers to this question, it must be re- 
membered that the Webbs expressly 
announce that they speak the language 
of English Fabianism, and not that of 
scientific Marxism.) They say: “It 








would, we think, be difficult for any 
candid student to maintain that the 
USSR is, at any point, governed by the 
will of a single person—that is to say, 
by a dictator.” Then is it a dictatorship 
by a party which disregards the will 
of the rest of the population? The 
Webbs reply: 


“The term dictatorship is surely a misnomer 
for this untiring corporate inspiration, evoca- 
tion and formulation of a General Will among 
so huge a population. For it is, as we have 
seen, the people themselves, and not only the 
Party members, who are incessantly called upon 
to participate personally in the discussions, not 
merely by expressing opinions about them in 
the innumerable popular meetings; not merely 
by voting for or against their exponents at the 
recurring elections; but actually by individually 
sharing in their operation.” 


And so: 

“Our conclusion is that, if by autocracy or dic- 
tatorship is meant a government without prior 
discussion and debate, either by public opinion 
or in private session, the government of the 
USSR is, in that sense, actually less of an au- 
tocracy or dictatorship than many a_parlia- 
mentary cabinet.” 

In this first volume one of the most 
informing sections comes in the course 
of the discussion of agricultural prob- 
lems in which the Webbs digress for 
a few pages to ask and answer the 
question “Was there a famine in the 
USSR in 1931-1932?” Nowhere else 
has this question been so clearly asked 
and answered. Their answer is that 
there was no famine by any customary 
definition of that word, and certainly 
not in the terms invented by the hos- 
tile imagination of Mr. William Henry 
Chamberlin. (It is at this point, by the 
way, that the Webbs begin a series of 
marginal polemics with Mr. Chamber- 
lin, which finally leads these mild-man- 
nered writers to announce that “Mr. 
Chamberlin is evidently unacquainted 
with history.”) What took place in 
the Ukraine in 1931 and 1932, the 
Webbs found, was sabotage provoked 
and encouraged by conspiracy from 
abroad, resulting in serious local short- 
ages, which were by no means to be 
described as famine, and which the 
Soviet government took every step to 
relieve and to correct. All this is 
clearly presented with documentary evi- 
dence. 

The second volume is entitled “So- 
cial Trends in Soviet Communism.” 
Here the range is-vast. It is rigid in- 
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LADY STOOL 


An American spy who went as a newspaper- 





woman to the Soviet Union makes some 


startling revelations 


by 


EDWIN SEAVER 


Marguerite Harrison was the daugh- 
ter of the president of the Baltimore 
Trust Company. Her grandfather was 
a banker and a factory-owner. Her 
mother collected old china and glass. 
Her sister married Albert Ritchie, the 
perennial governor of Maryland. Mar- 
guerite traveled abroad, learned lan- 
guages, courtesied to Queen Victoria at 
a Royal Garden Party, went to Rad- 
cliffe, and married a stockbroker. 

When the stockbroker died in 1915, 
Marguerite inherited his debts and 
went to work for the Baltimore Sun, 
writing gossip about her friends in the 
upper reaches of Baltimore society. 
When the United States entered the war, 
she wrote patriotic pieces to stimulate 
enlistment. In 1918, on a salary of 
thirty dollars a week from the Sun, 
she became restless and longed for 
foreign travel. She wanted to go to 
Germany. 

“There was only one way to do this—by en- 
tering the intelligence service. In plain Eng- 
lish, I was willing to become a spy. I was 
convinced that I could be of material assis- 
tance to our Military Intelligence.” 

All this, and what follows, is set down 
in plain English in a book. (“There’s 
Always Tomorrow,” Marguerite Harri- 
son, Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 
1935.) 

The Harrison woman had a friend 
who was a friend of General Marlbor- 
ough Churchill, chief of the Military 
Intelligence Department in Washing- 
ton. So there was a mysterious meeting 
with an officer from M.I.D. “on a cer- 
tain day in the lobby of a hotel.” 

“He told me that the M.LD. was 
willing to accept my services. It was 
decided that I was to go to Switzerland, 
lose my identity there and obtain a 
Swiss passport, and so enter Germany.” 
The instructions were to investigate 
“how far revolutionary and pacifist ac- 
tivities were weakening the army and 
the government.” These plans were in- 
terrupted by the armistice. Marguerite 
went to see General Churchill, whom 
she found “a delightful person,” with 
large plans to create a permanent in- 
telligence service “which would assem- 
ble a vast amount of useful information, 
not exclusively of military nature, 
about all foreign countries.” 

Marguerite was “proud and happy.” 


“ . 
I was to go abroad as soon as possible os 
lensibly as correspondent for the Sun in France. 


. . . My reports were to be forwarded first to 
Colonel Van Dieman, the Chief of the Intelli- 
gence of the American Expeditionary Force. 
. .. Later they would be sent to Washington 
and incorporated in the files of the M.I.D.” 

The managing editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, Mr. Frank Kent, “was in sym- 
pathy with our scheme.” The spy re- 
ceived a letter “to whom it may con- 
cern,” accrediting her as a special cor- 
respondent for the Sun. With her cre- 
dentials from the Baltimore Sun, the 
spy for Military Intelligence went 
snooping into the workers’ organiza- 
tions in Germany. There she acted also 
as correspondent for the London Times. 

In 1919 Marguerite was once more 
in Baltimore. She had inherited eighty 
thousand dollars from her father’s es- 
tate. But this went to pay the debts 
of the dead stockbroker, and the ver- 
satile widow went back to work on the 
Sun as music and dramatic critic. But 
not for long. The old restlessness re- 
turned, and the longing for foreign 
travel. 

“One day I went to Washington and 
had a talk with General Churchill. I 
told him I wanted to go to Russia as a 
newspaper correspondent, and at the 
same time collect information for the 
Military Intelligence, as I had done in 
Germany.” The chief G-man was “en- 
thusiastic.” 

“Mr. Kent furnished me with credentials 
from the Sun and I also obtained a commission 
to write articles for the New York Evening Post 
from Poland, which was supposed to be my ob- 
jective. General Churchill arranged that I 
should go first to England and see Mr. Collins, 
the European manager of the Associated Press, 
who had promised him to accept my services as 
temporary correspondent of the Associated 
Press in Moscow, if I succeeded in getting into 
Russia.” 

The Polish Army was then attacking 
Soviet Russia and the Red Army was 
engaged in resisting invasion in Siberia 
and elsewhere. A military attaché in 
the United States Legation at Warsaw 
arranged with the Polish General Staff 
to permit the American lady journalist 
spy to cross through the lines in Soviet 
territory. She was promptly arrested by 
a Red Army patrol. The Bolshevik com- 
mander asked her identity. 

“I had made up my mind to be 
frank—the English is not so plain here 
—so I explained in my halting Rus- 
sian that I was an American newspaper 
correspondent.” 





She was passed on to a higher army 
command, and so by stages came to 
Moscow. There she presented her 
American passport at the Foreign Com- 
missariat, and her credentials as a news- 
paper correspondent. They were ac 
cepted and Marguerite settled down to 
work in her dual capacity as spy and 
correspondent. “I felt a great sense of 
responsibility toward my government 
which had sent me to investigate con- 
ditions in Russia. . . . I sent a radio 
message to the Associated Press an- 
nouncing my arrival, and arranged for 
an interview with Chicherin.” 

The chief of the press department of 
the Foreign Commissariat, she reports, 
was unpopular with the foreign cor- 
respondents. “He had no conception 
of newspaper ethics.” However, Mar- 
guerite, with her own conception of 
newspaper ethics, went about her busi- 
ness. At first with some timidity, but 
gradually with more boldness. 

“I had begun to feel quite secure. I had 
done nothing so far to cause suspicion. My 
dispatches to the Associated Press had been fair 
and impartial and any lingering uneasiness | 
may have felt with regard to the attitude of the 
authorities had vanished. . . . I thought it was 
hardly likely that they had received any in- 
formation about me from Germany. Even if 
they had, they could not obtain any documen- 
tary proof that I had been in the employ of our 
Military Intelligence. . . . I worked under high 
pressure, throwing prudence to the winds and 
often committing indiscretions . . . and in a 
few weeks I had come to certain definite con- 
clusions as a basis for the report I expected to 
make in person to General Churchill.” 

She lived at the government guest- 
house. The Foreign Commissariat gave 
her tickets to the opera, ballet and thea- 
ter. Life was agreeable, though in- 
creasingly dangerous. 

One afternoon there came to her room 
a spy for another government, Francis 
McCullagh, “who had been attached to 
the British Expeditionary Force in Si- 
beria as an Intelligence officer.” 

When the Red Army drove Kolchak 
and the British out of Omsk, McCul- 
lagh “remained behind as an observer, 
taking advantage of the general confu- 
sion to shed his uniform and reappear 
as a British correspondent.” He had 
made his way to Moscow . . . presented 
himself as the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian. But he had no 
credentials. “He told me all this quite 
frankly. . . . His position was most crit- 
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All Soviet Industry Ahead of Plan 


Both heavy and light industry 
and railroads fulfilled their plans 
for 1935 ahead of schedule. Soviet 
heavy industry completed its year’s 
task on December 12. On that date 
its gross output amounted to 22,- 
842,600,000 rubles. The plan called 
for a gross output of 22.830,600,000 
rubles. It also called for 19.7 
per cent increase in production this 
year. The actual increase was 25.9 per 
cent. According to the plan, labor 
productivity was to increase 14.3 per 
cent. Actually it increased 16.3 per 
cent in the first eleven months of the 
year. 

Light industry announced completion 
of its annual plan on December 26, 
with a gross output of 5,705,900,000 
rubles, 100.1 per cent of the plan. 
Compared with 1934 output increased 
10 per cent. 

In the case of the fond industry, the 
annual plan was compieted by the first 
of December by 102.4 per cent. The 
great gains in the food industry have 
resulted largely from the opening of 
scores of large plants with modern 
equipment and from the steady growth 
in labor productivity. 

The railroads completed their an- 
nual car loading plan 100.2 wer cent 
on December 7 when 25.u01,01) freight 
ears were loaded against the plan of 
22,995,000. This represented an in- 
erease of 21.1 per cent over last year’s 
loadings. On the same date average 
daily loadings amounted to 67.629 cars, 
whereas the plan called for 63,000 cars 
daily. 

Then and Now 


Gregory Ordjonikidze, Commissar 
far Ileavy Industry, recently gave some 
striking figures comparing actual indus- 
tria) output today with the figures sug- 

ested by Lenin fifteen years ago when 
re made his famous statement, “elec- 
trification plus Soviet power equals 
eommunism.” - Ordjonikidze’s speech 
was made at a conference of the Cen- 
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Many new cafes have 
been opened in the past 
year in Moscow with jazz 
bands, gay decorations, 
modernistic furniture, and 
plenty of good food. Capa- 
city crowds of workers pack 
these places every night. 


tral Committee of the Communist 
Party in late December at which the 
relation of Stakhanovism to Soviet in- 
dustrial progress was discussed, 

Following are the figures Lenin 
hoped to reach in ten to fifteen years 
and the actual figures for last year: 

Coal, 62,000,000 tons annually, 108,- 
000,000 tons in 1935; peat, 16,400,000 
tons, 18,500,000 in 1935; oil, 11,000,000 
to 16,000,000 tons as compared to 25,- 
000,000 tons; iron ore, 19,000,000 tons, 
27,000,000 in 1935; pig iron, 8,300,000 
tons, 12,500,000 tons; steel, 6,500,000 
tons, against 12,400,000; aluminum, 
9,800 tons, against 25,000. 

In the case of daily production now 
as compared with actual production in 
1925 the figures given by Ordjonikidze 
were as follows: 3,400,000 kilowatts of 
electric power in 1925, against 5%.000,- 
000 now; coal, 67,000 tons as compared 
with 366,000; oil, 21,000 as aguinst 
235,000; coke, 6.000 and 49,000; iran 
ore, 8,000 and 90,000; pig iron, 5,500 
and 38,000; steel, 7,000 and 39,000 
tons. 

In December, 1925, 12 locomotives 
were produced, this December, 134; 
28 freight cars, then, 10,000 now; 49 
tractors then, 9,500 now; 7 auto trucks 
then, 7,000 now; no light cars then, 
1,700 now. 

Ten years ago the total production 
of heavy industry amounted to 2.300,- 
000,000 rubles; it now amounts to 24,- 
300,000,000 in the same ruble valua- 
tion. There were then 690,000 workers 
in heavy industry, now there are 5,750,- 
000. The average monthly production 
of each worker was then 270 rubles, it 
is now 870. The average monthly wage 
















was then 46 rubles, now it is 280. 
Village Revenues Increased 


Responding to the growing de- 
mands from the Soviet Collective 
farms for greater material supplies 
and increased cultural opportunities, 
the Soviet government has recently 
provided for extending the sources 
of revenue of the village budgets. 
The new revenue is to come largely 
from the obligatory quotas of grain 
purchased by the government from the 
collectives, a certain proportion of which 
is henceforth to be set aside strictly for 
local use. Other special taxes on the 
turnover of collective farm trade, on 
the incomes of producers’ and consum- 
ers’ cooperatives are also arranged for 
exclusive use in the local districts. This 
measure will greatly extend the demo- 
cratic functioning of the lower govern- 
ment organs. Village budgets will hence- 
forth be independent and competent to 
finance a vast program of local social 
and agricultural construction. 

Incomes of the collective farms are 
rising rapidly. By December first total 
deposits of collective farms in State 
and Agricultural banks amounted to 
1,120,000,000 rubles as against 328,200,- 
000 deposited last year by the same 
date. The incomes of collective farms 
frequently reach a million or more 
rubles, and the incomes of many col- 
lective farm families often range from 
5,000 to 20,000 rubles. The demand 
for furniture, good clothing, radios, 
pianos, sewing machines, bicycles, and 
so on has greatly increased in the 
rural districts. Replanning of the old 
villages and the building of new rural 
towns is proceeding in a number of 
regions. 

Exports Cut As Home Consump- 

tion Rises 

Soviet exports of foodstuffs to foreign 
countries will be reduced by 9,900,000 
rubles’ worth during 1936, according to 
a recent government decision. This 
means greatly increased supplies for 
the growing needs of the Soviet popula- 





























tion. Entirely removed from export a7ve 
such items as vegetable oil of which 
25,000 tons were exported last year, 
eggs (300 carloads were exported last 
year), canned goods, cucumbers, 
almonds, hazel nuts, dried fruits, fresh 
fish. Export of poultry and beef is to 
be cut fifty per cent. All leather goods 
are withdrawn from export. Export of 
cotton fabrics to western countries is 
reduced sixty-five per cent, fabrics, 
sixty per cent, thread, forty per cent. 
Porcelain and glassware will be ex- 
ported in much smaller quantities. 
The fur industry is reducing its exports 
by 3,100,000 gold rubles. 

The whole structure of Soviet ex- 
ports has undergone a fundamental 
change. Before the revolution 75 to 80 
per cent of the exports were agricul- 
tural products. In 1928 the proportion 
of agricultural and industrial goods 
exported was fifty-fifty. In 1935 indus- 
trial goods made up 74 per cent of all 
Soviet exports. 


Higher Education for All 


All young people in the Soviet 
Union, irrespective of whether their 
arents were workers or peasants or 
Eulaks or Whiteguards or priests may 
henceforward enter higher schools and 
colleges in the Soviet Union on an 
equal basis, according to a recent deci- 
sion of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee of the USSR. While previously 
children of parents deprived of voting 
rights because of hostility to the Soviet 
regime were not kept out of higher 
schools, first choice weni to the children 
of proletarian or peasant origin. With 
expanding educational facilities, and 
with a background of Soviet education 
secured for all children, there is no 
longer need for any restrictions what- 
ever and social origin will no longer be 
a deciding factor in educational oppor- 
tunities. All young Soviet citizens of 
both sexes will he accepted or rejected 
in the higher educational institutions 
and technical schools solely on the basis 
of their ability to meet the necessary 
scholastic requirements. 


National Republics Celebrate Gains 


One after another those national re- 
publics where the final consolidation of 
Soviet power was delayed for several 


years after the November revolution by: 


local counter-revolutionary forces, have 
been celebrating the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of their existence as Soviet 
republics. In the latter part of Novem- 
ber an American delegation to Armenia 
witnessed the peace and prosperity that 
have come to this once suffering people 
after fifteen years of Soviet control. 
Following the Armenian anniversary, 
Azerbaidzhan celebrated its fifteenth 
birthday and announced its gains dur- 
ing that period. The impoverished, ill- 
equipped industry of the old regime has 
given way to the most up-to-date tech- 
nique. This year 19,000,000 tons of oil 
was produced against 6 to 7 millions in 
pre-war days. The gross output of 
Azerbaidzhan’s large scale industry has 


increased almost tenfold compared with 
1913. Under Tsarism Azerbaidzhan 
had one school per 17,600 of its Turkic 
population; today there is one school 
to 690 of the population. In the 20- 
year period between 1897 and 1917 lite- 
racy increased from 6.3 to 9.3 per cent, 
while under fifteen years of Soviet rule 
80 per cent of the population became 
literate. Formerly schools had 50,000 
pupils; now they have 500,000. 


Children’s Books for 1936 
The ‘Children’s Publishing House of 


Moscow (Dietgiz) announces 500 titles 
for publication in 1936, among which 
20 per cent will be classics, to be issued 
in editions of from 30,000 to 390,000. 
Among the Russian classics to be issued 
in special editions for children are the 
works of such authors as Tolstoy, Push- 
kin, Lermontov, Nekrassov, Gogol, Gor- 
ky, Chekhov and Krylov. Among the 
books by foreign authors to -be pub- 
lished by Dietgiz in Russian for young 
readers are “Robinson Crusoe,” “David 
Copperfield,” “Dombey and Son,” “Don 
Quixote,” “Tom Sawyer,” “Huckleberry 
Finn,” “The Pathfinder,” “The Last of 
the Mohicans.” Shakespeare, Kipling 
and Grimm are also on the list. A 
large number of new books by contem- 
porary Soviet authors will also be pub- 
lished. Some of the foremost Soviet 
artists have been enlisted to illustrate 
these books. Twice as many books for 
juveniles as were published last year 
are to be published during 1936. 


Music Notes 
Sholokhov’s novel “And Quiet Flows 
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No Unemployment in Moscow 


the Don” has been set to music by the 
Leningrad composer Dzerzhineki. It 
recently had its premiere at the Mali 
Theater in Leningrad, and will soon 
open at the Bolshoy Theater in Moscow. 
Sholokhov himself participated actively 
in the production of the opera. He 
brought to Moscow a number of Cos- 
sack singers from his native village, 
where the scene of the novel was laid, 
and their songs were adapted for in- 
clusion in the score. 

The piano score of Shostakovich’s 
opera “Lady Macbeth of Mzensk,” 
which was produced by the Metropolli- 
tan last season in New York, was re- 
cently published for the first time with 
English text in Moscow, and was sold 
out a few days after publication, Two 
new orchestral scores by this composer 
have recently been issued by the State 
Music Publishing House in Moscow, 
suites of arrangements of his music for 
the sound film “The Golden Mountains” 
and for his ballet “The Golden Age.” 
Shostakovich is now at work on a ballet 
based on “Don Quixote.” 

The State Music Publishing House 
has announced that it will publish 1,300 
new titles in books, scores and periodi- 
cals on music this year, as against 840 
last year. They will include Pruniere’s 
history of music, published for the 
first time in the USSR, a _ new 
translation of Liszt’s monograph on 
Chopin, monographs on Rimski-Korsa- 
kov, Bach, Ippolitov-[vanov, Puccini 
and others. There will be a symposium 
of Soviet music for the last twenty years, 
a children’s series, and new collections 
of folk music, as well as numerous 
classical and modern songs. 





The picture shows one of the many “help-wanted” signs outside of Moscow factories. 
This theater construction trust asks for plasterers, carpenters, painters, stone-masons, 
electricians and unskilled laborers. 
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I LOVE 


(Continued from page 18) 


It was an unheglthy spot. But the red-headed miner 
marched along the edge of the Gully—with his head and his 
hopes high and never a stumble. He picked out a site 
facing the sun, measured out about ten square yards, then 
strode towards the east. He snatched off his shaggy sheep- 
skin cap and dropped heavily to his knees. His wife, his 
son Ostap, and the daughter-in-law did the same. Four pairs 
of 9 lips kissed the clay passionately and whispered lov- 
ingly: 


| hed 


“Lord, give us thy blessing! 

They did not feel the parched bitterness of the clay nor 
notice the stink of the rotting offal in the Gully. They be- 
gan without more ado to dig their mud hut. 

The little, dark boy, Kozma, Nikanor’s grandson, was the 
only member of the family who did not work. He was just 
five years old. He was delighted to be out in the open once 
more after the days spent in the stuffy barrack, staring out 
of the dusty window at the high hillock down which the 
coal trucks ran. 


And now he was free and had plenty of room to run 
about! He scampered along the edge of the Gully and de- 
scended to its depths; the hot day seemed suddenly chill 
to him. 

The sun was ashamed to peek down here. 


Kozma searched for a way to climb out of the Gully. 
He did not care to play here, after all. He asked Granny 
to go back to the barrack with him. But Granny was 
buey and had no time even to glance at him. 

It was dull. Kozma crept up to his grandfather and 
inquired: 

“Grandad, who are you digging that great big grave 
for?” 

Nikanor threw down his spade suddenly and straight- 
ened himself. He struck the child in the mouth with his 
fingers as hard as stone and in an effort to fight down the 
sudden horror that had come over him, shouted: 

“Hold your tongue, you brat!” 

Nikanor went without sleep. He was always digging, 
digging away for dear life. Even at night he and his never 
left Rotten Gully. They would light a fire, warm them- 
selves a little and go back to their digging once more. 

No one complained. 

Once Nikanor took Kozma on his knee, tickled the 
child’s cheek with his beard and confided to him his secret 
hopes. 

“Aye, Kozma boy, you wait, soon we'll be living in our 
new house.” 

“T don’t want to live here, Grandad. It stinks.” 

Nikanor pushed him roughly away. He frowned after 
the child. 

“Growing up wild, I can see,” he thought to himself. 
“Doesn’t walk like my family, either—see how he turns 
his feet out. Ill have to take him in hand.” 


Not far from Nikanor was the railway. Day and night 
red box-cars roared by. The newly-shaven heads of. re- 
cruits glanced out of the doors. They were going to the 
Far East to fight the Japanese. 

Night and day the little station was filled with sounde 
of weeping and wailing. Mothers—taking a mournful fare- 
well of their sons, wives—sobbing for their husbands, 
children—whimpering. 

The metal workers went on strike. The rolling mill and 
the pipe shop went out, and the furnaces were following 
their example. There was no peace either by day or night 
in the barrack where Nikanor lived. 

And as ever, the red-haired man was at the pit before 
the first siren ceased, was the first to descend, the first 
to receive his orders from the foreman. Thinking of the 
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new mud hut he was building, he would take the foreman 
aside and plead. “Gavril Gavrilich, do me a good turn for 
once, give me a softish seam—I won’t forget it.” 

The foreman hesitated, and shuffled his feet a little. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders and said hypocritically: 

“This sort of thing’s not allowed, you know. Karl Fran- 
zevich would be down on me like a ton of bricks for favor- 
itism—I°'d have to pay a fine. Still, I could give you 
Number 15. But—er—they haven’t finished the reinforcing 
there yet.” 


“Never mind, I'll manage—and you don’t need to send 
me any sled boys either,” said Nikanor delighted. He 
did not know that the previous night another miner Koval, 
who had been sent to Number 15, had returned to the 
office and complained: 

“JT can’t work down there, foreman; the roofing sounds 
funny to me—it may fall in any minute. The reinforcing’ll 
have to be strengthened there. 


“Other people have worked there, why can’t you?” 
“No, don’t you put me on to Number 15.” 


“Well, clear out then, we don’t need any lazy folks down 
here.” 


“Don’t know why you should be so hard on me, I’m 
telling you it’s not safe, that’s all.” 


“That'll do!” shouted the foreman angrily. He turned 
to the rest of the men standing silently, waiting for their 
orders. “Well, who’s going down to Number 15?” 

The men turned away, frowning. A few days earlier 
a sixteen ton pile of rock had fallen in on that same lot 
and killed a miner named Brovkin. When at last he was 
dug out, his mouth was wide open and his tongue bitten 
through. 

No one wanted to go to Number 15, but Nikanor went 
without the slightest hesitation. He knew that the roofing 
was unsafe, but consoled himself with the thought that 
“the coal is soft as soil there, breaks up of itself. And 
supposing the roof is bad, there’s nothing to be scared 
of. Ill keep my ears open and get out in time.” 

The foreman was pleased with the outcome of an ugly 
affair. He telephoned the master to say that the best 
miner had gone to Number 15. The news spread among 
the other men and they shook their heads. 

“Ginger Nikanor’s gone to Number 15.” 

“He’s a greedy old devil.” 

“He'll be getting killed one of these days.” 


The second installment of this abridged version of “I 
Love,” which Soviet Russia Topay is publishing through the 
courtesy of International Publishers, will appear in the 
March issue. 


Moscow youngsters building a snowman 
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THE WEBBS 


(Continued from page 26) 


quiry. It ranges through a literature 
of documents in many languages, not 
excluding the most hostile critics. It 
is enlivened by anecdote and personal 
observation. It achieves the maximum 
of detail with the minimum of statis- 
tics. It is easy and exciting to read. 

“What we have sought to present is an objec- 
tive view of the whole social order of the 
USSR as it exists today, with no more past his- 
tory than is necessary for explanation, and with 
an intelligent impression of the direction in 
which it is travelling. We have not hesitated 
to criticise anything that seemed to us to call 
for criticism.” 

Seldom have explorers, setting out 
upon so vast a project, so grandly 
achieved their aim. 

Again and again in the second vol- 
ume the authors recur to the questions 
which are very close to them, the ques- 
tions of “freedom” and of the “indi- 
vidual.” The answers are _ concrete. 
With respect to freedom of press and 
discussion: 


“Nowhere in the world outside the USSR is 
there such a continuous volume of pitiless criti- 
cism of every branch of government, every in- 
dividual enterprise and every cultural estab- 
lishment. This perpetual campaign of exposure, 
which finds expression in every public utterance 
of the leading statesmen, in every issue of the 
press, and in every trade union or cooperative 
meeting, is not only officially tolerated, but 
also deliberately instigated. as a powerful in- 
centive to improvement, alike in direction and 
in execution....” 


And from this more generally to the 
question of freedom of initiative and 
opportunity. They state again the doubts 
which occurred when they heard Kras- 


sin lecture to the Fabian Society in 
1920, 


“The principal objection made in the western 
world to Soviet Communism .. . is the destruc- 
tion of personal freedom that is felt to be in- 
volved. . . . Anything in the nature of a 
General Plan to which all must conform .. . 
necessarily amounts, it is urged, to an_in- 
tolerable infringement of individual liberty. . . . 
This is a fundamental objection . . . which has 
to be candidly examined. How far can it be 
truly said that the individual citizen enjoys less 
freedom in the Soviet Union than in Great 
Rritain or the United States?” 


The question is fairly put and can- 
didly examined. The answer is to be 
found on many pages of the two vol- 
umes, from which only a few charac- 
teristic selections can be quoted. The 
answer is based not only upon the au- 
thors’ investigations in the Soviet Union, 
but upon their knowledge of life in the 
capitalist democracies. 

After a searching report on the maxi- 
mum illusions and the limited realities 
of freedom in England and the United 
States, the authors conclude: 

“We may leave to the philosophers of the 
western world to bring, in their own way, their 
definition of freedom up to date. What we are 
concerned with here is the views of freedom 
taken in the USSR. 

“What is there prized as the highest good is 
the maximizing of opportunity, to act according 


to individual desire, of the entire aggregate of 
individuals in the community.” 


The italics are the Webbs’. And if 


this is the goal, what do they find to 
be the achievement? 


“We have elsewhere described how tens of 
thousands of scientific workers are thronging 
the thousand or more scientific research insti- 
tutes in every branch of knowledge. It looks 
as if nowhere in the world—not even in the 
United States—is there so much variety and 
diversity in the choice of employment effec- 
tively open to every member of the population 
as in the USSR. And this diversity and multi- 
plicity of occupation and employment is con- 
tinuously increasing with the growth and ex- 
tension, throughout the vast area, of an ever 
more nearly complete social equality in the 
good life. 

“There is only a single social grade in the 
USSR, that of producer by hand or brain. . . 
This is what is meant by the ‘classless society,’ 
in which each serves in accordance with his 
ability, and is provided for appropriately to his 
need. 

“The depth of the difference between this 
manner of living and that of capitalist states is 
scarcely to be fathomed. But it involves the 
very opposite of uniformity or identity among 
all:men. It not only allows, but even actively 
encourages and promotes, the utmost develop- 
ment of individuality in social service. .. . 

“Tt is a distinctive feature of the social ar- 
rangements of the Soviet Union that, to a de- 
gree unparalleled elsewhere, they provide for 
every person, irrespective of wealth or position, 
sex or race, the poorest and weakest as well as 
those who are ‘better off’, in all cases equality 
of opportunity for the children and adolescents, 
and increasingly, also a common and ever- 
rising standard of living for the whole popula- 
i ae 

“There is no country, we imagine, in which 
su large and so varied an amount of scientific 
research is being carried on at the public ex- 
pense, alike in the realm of abstract theory and 
in that of technology. There is certainly none 
in which there is so little chance of that frus- 
tration of science by the profit-making instinct 
of which the British and American scientists 
are now complaining. .. . ” 


In their analysis of the nature of 
freedom in society the authors point 
out that “a certain amount of restraint, 
and a variety in kinds of restraint, are 
necessary conditions of this maximising 
of the aggregate of individual freedom.” 
This is necessary to assure equal access 
for all to the available opportunities 
and goods. “Freedom to do what one 
likes depends finally upon the exis- 
tence of plenty of the means of doing 
it.” Granting that the present produc- 
tion of goods in the Soviet Union is 
still far from sufficient to supply the 
ultimate needs and enjoyments of the 
entire population, the Webbe, neverthe- 
less, assert: 

“The aggregate production . . . has increased 
in the USSR during the past decade by leaps 
and bounds, whilst that of all other countries 
has either fallen off or has at best remained 
stationary ; assuming that the increases in wealth, 
production and in population continue at their 
present compound rates, it seems likely that, 
in the course of two or three decades, the 
USSR will have become the wealthiest country 
in the world, and at the same time the com- 
munity enjoying the greatest aggregate of in- 
dividual freedoms.” 

These conclusions are based upon a 
vast array of concrete facts. The book 
is not merely the result of more than 
four years of assiduous and systematic 
labor, including two visits to the Soviet 
Union, in 1932 and 1934. Rather it is 
the result of a life-time of preparation 
and research, which has made the au- 
thors known and respected throughout 
the world. They took nothing for 
granted, they checked all the statistics, 


they tested every claim and promise 
against the evident achievements, they 
read and considered every criticism and 
detraction. 

At the end, they hear the reader’s 
question: “Will it spread?” They reply: 
“Yes, it will. But how, when, where, 
with what modifications, and whether 
through violent revolution or by peace- 
ful penetration, or even by conscious 
imitation, are questions we cannot 
answer.” 

Having done so well the work of his- 
torians, none will ask them to assume 
the role of prophets. They leave that 
to their readers. There cannot be too 
many readers. 





FOR FRIENDSHIP 
WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


On February lst two months will 
have passed since our member- 
ship drive was started. In most 
places even our most optimistic 
hopes were far exceeded by the 
actual number of friends re- 
the 


Friends of the Soviet Union. 


eruited 


into American 


The drive will last 2 months 
more, until April Ist, and every 
the 


must do his utmost to recruit 


member in organization 
dozens and dozens of friends, 


relatives and acquaintances, 


We must make recruiting our 
central task. If the reader of this 
column is in sympathy with our 
aims of seeing that information 
about the Soviet Union reaches 
Americans, and is interested in 
preserving peace throughout the 
world, and friendly relations be- 
tween the U. S. and the U.S.S.R., 


the reader should join at once. 


If you have questions about the 
membership drive, or about our 
organization, or suggestions 
about either, write to the Nat’l 
Membership Director, c/o the 
American Friends of the Soviet 
Union, 824 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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Visit the 
SQUARE DEAL 
ARMY & NAVY STORE 


WE CARRY THE LARGEST 
LINE OF HORSESHOE 
LEATHER COATS & WIND 
BREAKERS IN NEW YORK 


CITY! 
ALSO 
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Hi-CUT SHOES 
HI-CUT BOOTS 
WOOL JACKETS 
WOOL SHIRTS 
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WORK PANTS 
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BREECHES 


+ 


Everything Under the Sun for 
the Outdoor Man 





OUR VALUES GUARANTEED 

TO BE UNEXCELLED OR 

MONEY CHEERFULLY 
REFUNDED 





Don’t hesitate to come in and 
investigate. 


SQUARE DEAL 


ARMY & NAVYsrone 


121 THIRD AVENUE 
Nr. 14th Street 


NOTE: 


Our Special for this month is a 


shirred back belted 


CORDUROY JACKETS 
for only $ ° 95 


This sport creation in 10 colors! 
Limited Supply on hand, so act 


quickly!!! 


Little Hooligans 
(Continued from page 24) 


saying that he had been taking a ride 
on the Caspian Sea last summer in a 
steam boat when the mate got orders 
from the captain to put him off at the 
next port. He ran and hid himself deep 
in a big barrel of pickles and brine be- 
hind the galley door, intending to stay 
there until the port was passed. The 
heat of the galley and the fumes of the 
brine got the best of him, and when the 
cook, reaching into the barrel for 
pickles for supper, pulled him out, he 
was nearly a pickle himself. Uncon- 
scious and half-drowned in brine, they 
put him in the ship’s hospital, and from 
there they sent him to a boy’s commune 
where he had been all winter. 

“And didn’t you like the commune?” 
we asked. 

“No,” he said, “It was for Tartars. 
The kids were alright. But I don’t like 
Tartar food, so I left.” 

“And do you get better things to eat 
now?” 

“Sometimes. Good people invite me 
to a meal. Why don’t you?” 

We laughed. A girl in our group gave 
him a chocolate bar—a rarity in Asia. 
He regarded it with a quizzical expres- 
sion, and remarked that he wished it 
were a chicken. 

“Why don’t you go back to school 
and learn to do something useful?” we 
asked. 

“I will,” said the little boy, “when 
summer is over.” 

And thus, even yet, the summer 
proves too much for those once used 
to the road. But most of the bezpri- 
zorni have already grown up to be good 
Soviet inane now lots of them 
travel officially as engineers, or agrari- 
ans, or air-pilots for the Workers’ State. 
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Statement Issued 


by Corliss Lamont 
Dec, 23, 1935 


With deliberate and unscrupulous misrepre x 


sentation, William Randolph Hearst’s New York 
American of December 22 attempts to tie up the 
Friends of the Soviet Union with an alleged 
communist “plot” to start a revolution in the 
United States and “massacre” all opponents. 
Aside from the absolute absurdity of such a 
plot’s existence, I wish to state categorically 
that the Friends of the Soviet Union is not a 
communist organization, that it does not advo. 
cate any social or economic program for 
America, but merely carries on educational 
work regarding the Soviet Union. Its sole fune- 
tion is to spread the truth about Soviet Russia, 
to refute misstatements concerning that coun. 
try, and to foster friendship and understanding 
between the people of the U. S. A. and of the 
U. S. &. R. 


As for my own views, since I am National 
Chairman of the Friends of the Soviet Union, it 
is necessary to say that, while I strongly applaud 
the great economic and cultural achievements 
of the new Russia, I am not and never have 
been a communist. I am net a member of any 
political party and disagree on important pointe 
with any existing political organization in this 
country. I hope and believe that we may achieve 
a just and rational social order in America 
through democratic and peaceful procedures. 
At the same time I believe that Americans of 
all shades of political opinion—including com. 
munists—are entitled to those constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of speech which William 
Randolph Hearst and his allies are attempting 
to destroy. 

It should also be made clear that the funda 
mental object of the provocative and slanderous 
attacks in the Hearst press on all who dare to 
work for a better society is to foist Fascism on 
the American people, The plain fact is that it 
is the Hearsts and their brother reactionaries 
who are constantly resorting to violence in 
America, and not the communists or any other 
group of radicals. No one with a spark of 
decency or intelligence can fail to stand out 
against Hearst’s campaign of vilification against 
liberals, radicals, trade unionists, and members 
of the working class in general. 


Corliss Lamont, 
National Chairman, Friends of the Soviet Union 
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(Continued from page 27) 
ical and unless the Bolsheviks had some 
confirmation of the fact that he was a 
journalist, he would probably be ar- 
rested. ... He must at all costs establish 
some connection with the Manchester 
Guardian.” 

The American spy came to the as- 
sistance of her British colleague. She 
sent a radio message to the Associated 
Press announcing the arrival of Francis 
McCullagh, “the well-known corres- 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian.” 

“I hoped that the message would be picked 
up by one of the British wireless stations and 
that the English authorities would divine his 

redicament and take the necessary steps to 
bes him accredited as a newspaper correspond- 
ent. .. . Within thirty-six hours a radio mes- 
sage came from the Manchester Guardian asking 
for articles on the situation in Siberia, and Mc- 
Cullagh obtained the necessary papers for his 
stay in Moscow. We became great friends, both 
having the same inquiring frame of mind and 
the same end in view.” 

When Marguerite was arrested she 
was not greatly alarmed. “I did not 
believe that the Cheka had any real 
evidence against me.” She was too con- 
fident. Almost at the beginning of her 
interrogation, the Soviet official handed 
her a sheet of paper. “It was a copy, 
word for word, of a communication I 
had sent to our Military Intelligence in 
Washington.” 

“Very well,” I said “I acknowledge it. 
[ am an agent of the United States Gov- 
ernment.” 

She was asked about McCullagh. Was 
he a spy? “Certainly not,” I said. 

Marguerite was not shot. She was 
conditionally released, and went back 
to live in the government guest-house. 
There she found a new recruit to the 
“corps of correspondence.” “A Japa- 
nese journalist, a Mr. Fusi, of the Osaka 
Mainichi . . . was regarded with grave 
suspicion on account of the fact that he 
had been attached to the Japanese em- 
bassy in Petrograd as an Intelligence 


officer before the Revolution.” 
Marguerite, of course, immediately 
violated her parole. 


“I still sent my dispatches almost nightly to 
the Associated Press, and I began to find under- 
ground means of sending vital information out 
of Russia. Sometimes I was able to send a 
typed memorandum by a messenger I could 
trust. More often I sent verbal messages to our 
military attachés in Riga and Berlin by some 
newspaper correspondent or businessman who 
had come to Russia.” 


She was arrested again and eventually 


deported. At Riga she was a heroine. 


“The only American woman who had 
ever been in a Bolshevik prison.” She 
received a cable from the Associated 
Press “asking for a story and inquiring 
if I needed money, which I did not as 
Colonel Holiday (the American mili- 
tary attaché) had already turned over 
to me a sum sufficient for my needs. 
. . . I worked for several hours that 
morning on my report for the Military 
Intelligence.” 


And so back to the United States, to 
write a book, to lecture at ladies’ clubs, 
to go to Hollywood, and even to found 
the Society of Women Geographers. 


Mr. Walter Duranty recently re- 
marked in the New York Times that 
foreign visitors to the USSR frequently 
deplore “Soviet suspicion and spy 
mania.” Mr. Duranty kindly euggested 
that for this the Russians are not to 
be blamed “when one remembers how 
the Tsarist secret police tried to intro- 
duce agents into the revolutionary or- 
ganizations and how many plots there 
have been against the Soviet regime.” 

If foreign correspondents in Moscow 
occasionally encounter some reserve on 
the part of Soviet officials it is not neces- 
sary to remind them of the traditions 
of the Tsar’s secret police. They might 
better read Marguerite Harrison’s book, 
and learn about General Marlborough 
Churchill, and about the Baltimore Sun 
and the Associated Press. 
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marriages could get started 
right if Dr. Clinton’s in- 
structions for the wedding 
night were studied by those 
about to be married.” 

OR. RALPH WELLES KEELER 


A: last...a 
book on the sex act that 
treats the subject franklyand 
in informative detail without 
offending the reader’s sense 
of decency ...A medical 
authority proves that it is 
possible to cast aside all 
pretense and false modesty 
and discuss the most impor- 
tant single factor in the lives 
of men and women in a 
manner that is a compliment 
to the reader’s intelligence. 


SPECIFIC DIRECTIONS FOR 
MARITAL CONDUCT 


@ Ic is the purpose of this book 
to give, in clear yet dignified 
manner, exact instructions for the 
fuller enjoyment of marital 
procedure... Dr. Clinton’s long 
years as a physician and wide 
clinical experience merit your 
confidence in his opinions. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS 
INCLUDED 


The Organs of Sex 
Correct Preliminaries 
Impotence— causes and cures 
Frigidity 
The Wedding Night 
Variety in Technique 
Advisable Positions 
Frequency of Union 
Birth Control 
Fertility Periods 
Sexual Adjustments 
ee 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


$9.00 


8 This vivid 
book, cloth 
bound, is 
printed in 
clear type 
and illus- 
trated with 
informative 
diagrams. 
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O Enclosed $2.00. Send postage Prepaid. 
O Send C. O. D. I will pay postman $2.00, 
plus few cents postage on delivery. 
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WAR OR PEACE? 


(Continued from page 9) 


dwelt on, however, is the reverse side 
of the picture, the Soviet Union’s peace 
policy and the prospects of implement- 
ing it to keep it a few jumps ahead of 
Japanese imperialism. 

In a speech before the Harris Foun- 
dation at the University of Chicago last 
spring, Ambassador Troyanovsky made 
a very succinct summary of the Soviet 
Union’s maturing peace policy. It has 
particular relevance to the Far Eastern 
situation. “We made all possible con- 
cessions to our neighbors in order to 
secure peace for our constructive work 
within our frontiers. At times we even 
made territorial concessions. But there 
is a limit in such matters. The leading 
principle of our dealings with foreign 
countries has been stated by Stalin: ‘We 
do not covet a single foot of foreign 
soil; but not a foot of vur land shall 
be yielded to an invader.’ It is sig- 
nificant that with the growing strength 
of our country our desire for peace 
has not been diminished but the limit 
of our yielding has somewhat nar- 
rowed.” 

The Soviet Union has implemented 
these general principles of a peace pol- 
icy, first, by treaties of friendship and 
neutrality with Turkey and Germany 
in 1925 and 1926; second, by adhering 
to the Kellog-Briand Pact and by 
strengthening its provisions by immedi- 
ate bilateral treaties with the Union’s 
immediate western neighbors; third, by 
non-aggression pacts with nine Baltic 
and European countries and Per- 
sia; and, fourth, by further non- 
aggression pacts, which included a 


definition of aggression, with neighbor- - 


ing countries. 

But “when,” as Ambassador Troya- 
noveky says, “its international situation 
became more tense and more perilous, 
when respect for treaties withered and 
in some cases dwindled to the scrap- 
of-paper stage, at that time the insuf- 
ficiency of the guarantees given in non- 
aggression pacts appeared distinct and 
clear. The possibility of non-aggression 
pacts becoming scraps of paper paved 
the way to the idea of treaties provid- 
ing for mutual assistance against an ag- 
gressor.” 

This latest implementation of the 
Soviet peace policy, already applied to 
treaties with France and Czechoslovakia 
awaiting signature by others, is certain- 
ly one of the devices open with respect 
to the otherwise anticipated Japanese 
invasion of Outer Mongolia. Were a 
treaty of mutual assistance signed be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Outer Mon- 
golia, the Japanese army, faced with 
the combined forces of both countries 
as soon as it crossed the Mongolian 
frontier, might well hesitate. At least 
it would hesitate to use the Mongolian 
border as an instrument for forcing the 
Diet to pass its gigantic military budget; 
it would hesitate. to create disturbances 
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in Outer Mongolia simply “in defense” 


of Manchukuo! The Japanese army, 
vis-a-vis such a treaty arrangement, 
would only pursue its present work un- 
der a clear determination to start war. 
In the latter case, it is true that the 
treaty of mutual assistance would not 
prevent war, but then the Soviet’s stra- 
tegic position would be enhanced by 
having moved the war front near to 
Japan, on the border of Manchukuo, 
adjacent to likely assistance from 
Chinese forces, and somewhat removed 
from vulnerable, undefended points in 
the Soviet Union. To quote the Soviet 
Ambassador again: “We are for peace. 
but we are not pacifists at any price. 
We must think of our own defense.” 

Further than a treaty of assistance 
with Outer Mongolia, what can the 
Soviet Union do to discourage Japan- 
ese aggression? The only other likely 
prospect seems to lie in developing a 
new security pact for the whole Pacific 
area, to reestablish a balance of forces 
upset since the breakdown of the 
Washington treaties. This would re- 
quire the support of the United States 
and Great Britain as a minimum, and 
as many other powers as possible. Such 
a security pact can fortunately be re- 
garded as a prospect though, for both 
Great Britain and the United States are 
distinctly concerned by the Japanese 
mood. It is possible that both will soon 
come to realize that peace in the Far 
East depends on cooperation with the 
Soviet Union, and that both will act 
upon that realization. 

One factor in the situation about 
which very little is known but which 
may make the above developments un- 
necessary, is the possibility that the 
Mongolian army will be competent to 
handle the situation. 


S.S. ANADYR 


(Continued from page 19) 


hull relieved only by the light blue strip 
around its double funnels, the official 
coloring of Soviet icebreakers, blasted 
three whistles in welcome. We returned 
the greeting and discharged two scien- 
tists who were to do research on 
board the Lenin and hauled up a sailor 
from the icebreaker. He climbed to 
the bridge where we were standing and 
presented a package to Captain Melev- 
sorov. It was a letter from the captain 
and officers of the Lenin, which opened 
with the warmth found constantly in 
the Arctic: “Greetings,” it read, “to the 
ship which has conquered the Arctic.” 
In the long line of explorers whose 
eyes were fixed upon the Northeast and 
Northwest Passages, only three had 
broken through. Nordenskiold succeed- 
ed in 1878, sailing from west to east on 
the Vega. But he was forced to winter 
on the ice. Twenty-five years passed 
before the route was crossed again, this 
time by a Russian, Commander Vilkit- 
ski, of the Imperial Navy, in charge of 
two icebreakers, the Taimyr and the 
Vaigach. Vilkitski, starting in 1913 
from the Pacific, made the first crossing 


in history from east to west. But he 
too was forced to spend the winter in 
the Arctic. Only five years elapsed be- 
fore the Northern Sea Route was at- 
tacked once more, this time by Roald 
Amundsen in 1918. Traveling as Nor- 
denskiold had done, from west to east, 
Amundsen’s 47 ton herring-boat, the 
Gjoa, was forced to spend three winters 
in the ice before she reached the Pa- 
cific. The Arctic Sea Route was then 
to be forced by dog-sledge in 1923 un- 
der Knud Rasmussen; by a man on 
a bicycle with a gun, a bar of chocolate 
and not a Russian kopek; by airplanes, 
and for the first time in 1932 by a Soviet 
icebreaker. 

The colonization and conquest of the 
Arctic, is now speeding ahead, having 
won Stalin’s personal interest as one 
of the most forward looking projects 
in the Five-year Plan. The General Ad- 
ministration of the Northern Sea Route 
with Prof. Otto J. Schmidt at its helm 
was formed in 1932 to open the North- 
ern Sea Route and to explore, equip 
and develop the resources of the Are- 
tic. Colonization, believed by many 
to have ceased in the 19th century, has 
been revived and a northward migra- 
tion is now under way, bearing striking 
parallel to the opening of the Ameri- 
can West. 


With scouting planes, a network of 
Arctic radio and polar stations, and the 
only fleet of icebreakers in the world, 
the Soviet Union began an earnest at- 
tack. In 1932 Professor Schmidt led 
the expedition on the icebreaker Sibiria- 
kov across the Arctic from Murmansk 
to Vladivostok in two months with the 
distinction of leading the first ice- 
breaker and the only ship in history 
across the Arctic in one summer. The 
next summer, the icebreaker Litke re- 
versed the voyage, sailing across the 
Northwest Passage. But no cargo ship 
had made the voyage in one summer, 
and in 1933 Prof. Schmidt attempted 
to cross on the now famous Cheliuskin. 
His plan was balked when his ship. 
locked in the ice-floes, sank almost 
within sight of its goal. 

But the sinking of the Cheliuskin 
served as.a splendid impetus; more 
studies and explorations were under- 
taken and last summer four cargo ships 
sailed successfully in both directions 
across the Arctic with icebreakers sta- 
tioned all along the route to help them. 
Not one of them however called upon 
the icebreakers for aid. 

The Iskra and Vanzetti sailing from 
west to east and the Anadyr and Stalin- 
grad sailing from east to west, reached 
their destination in little more than 
two months. 


“The Northern Sea Route is open at 
last,” Professor Schmidt told me, “Next 
year we may send fifty ships across, and 
the year after even more. Now we can 
navigate the route only during the sum- 
mer, but after our knowledge of the 
Arctic has been broadened, our sea- 
planes and icebreakers perfected, we 
believe that the Northern Sea Route can 
be navigated all year.” 
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marveled that all of it could be put into ONE compact, beau- 
tiful volume. 1600 pages, well printed in clear type, in a book 
hardly two inches thick! 1,000,000 words containing more 
choice reading and more cultural value than the average busy 
person could find in a lifetime! 214 of the MOST IMPOR- 
TANT PROSE WRITERS OF FORTY CENTURIES! 
See partial list at the left—then you will decide at once that 
you must have this book. IT SELLS AT RETAIL FOR 
$3.50, BUT WE WILL SEND IT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY 
FREE IF YOU JOIN THE LITERARY GUILD NOW! 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP is FREE 


The advantages of membership are numerous. The Guild pro- 
vides the most complete, economical, and convenient book 
service in the country. It selects for you each month an out- 
standing new book just published. If you want the Guild 
selection for the month you pay only $2.00 (plus a few cents 
carrying charges) for it regardless of the retail price. (The 
regular retail prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to 
$5.00.) If you do not want the Guild selection for the month, 
then you may take your choice from twenty other outstanding 
books selected from all the publishers’ lists and recommended 
by the Guild, or, the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any 
other book in print you wish at the publishers’ prices. 
However, if you do not want any book that month, you are 
not obligated to take any. You may buy as few as four books 
during the year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this 
tinie, is the saving in cust of books. Guild savings are not merely 
fractignal savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book 
for only $2.00, you can see at once that your book bills can be cut 
in half, and that you can afford to buy more books you wish to read 
this way than under any other plan. 


Free Bonus Book Distributed Twice a Year to Members 


This popular new plan now maker it possible for Members to get an 
additional NEW book every six months. ABSOLUTELY FREE. The 
Handbook describes this important new feature of Guild Membership. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW—Send No Money 


The special features of Guild membership guarantee you 
greater economy, convenience, and satisfaction than any 
other method of book buying. Remember: members buy only 
the books they want and they may accept as few as four 
books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you 
send the coupon. 
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you the 1600 
page ANTHOLO- 
GY OF WORLD 
PROSE _ ahso- i 
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book will come i] 


244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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FREE—ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD PROSE 
THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 2SRT. 
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@ Enroll me, without charge, as a member of The Literary Guild of 
# America and send me the Member’s Handbook. I am to receive free 
q each month the Guild Magazine ‘“‘WINGS”’ and all other membership 
q brivileges for one year. 1 agree to purchase at least four books of 
a my choice through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild 
selections or otherwise—and you guarantee to protect me against any 
f increase in price of Guild selections during this time. 
@ In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE 
fa copy of the 1600 page ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD PROSE. 
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CHOOSE YOUR MAY DELEGATION 
TO THE SOVIET UNION NOW! 


Labor and Farmer delegations will visit the US S R, May Ist, 1936, 
as guests of the Trade Unions of the USSR. 


The American Friends of the Soviet Union invite labor and farmer 

organizations of the United States to send regularly accredited 

we ty for participation in the annual May Ist festivities of 
e , 


Organized labor in America in mining, transportation, machine 
building, as well as some of the lighter industries, also farmer or- 
ganizations who are desirous of sending delegates, are asked to 
get in touch with the American Friends of the Soviet Union to ob- 
tain further details. 


The American delegations will leave New York about the middle 
of April and will join other delegations from English speaking 
countries in London and will arrive in the U S S R in time for the 
May Ist celebration. 


The delegates will spend 4 or 5 weeks in the Soviet Union investi- 
gating conditions, visiting plants, mines and factories as well as 
all social and governmental institutions in which they are inter- 
ested. 


While in the Soviet Union the delegates will be the guests of the 
Trade Unions of the US S R, enjoying their hospitality. All travel- 
ing, sightseeing expeditions, etc., will be extended to the delegates 
free of charge. 


The only expense on the part of the delegates is the cost of trans- 
portation from the point of domicile in the United States up to the 
borders of the USSR and back again from the borders of the U S 
S R to the United States. 


These expenses will amount to $250.00 for each delegate for the 
ocean voyage back and forth, plus transportation to and from the 
port of New York. 


In view of the tremendous interest in the United States in the prog- 
ress and accomplishments of the USSR, we urge all trade unions 
and farm organizations to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
learn of conditions in the USSR thru their own accredited and 
trusted representatives. 























STAKHANOV 


Alexei Stakhanov, a coal miner in the Donbas re- 


cently began a movement that has vibrated through 
all the sinews of the new Soviet industry and agricul- 
ture. It has meant a vast increase in productivity and 
promises huge rewards in happy living for the 170 
millions in the Soviet Union. The Europe-bound 
traveler can scarcely afford to omit a visit to Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev and Odessa (or down the 
Volga and to the Caucasus) to witness at first hand 
the great progress being made in a sixth of the world. 
Easy connections with more western cities are made 
by air, boat or express. Rates in dollars (not increased 
for four years) on an all-inclusive basis make travel 
inexpensive. Write to Intourist for information and 
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OVIET STAMPS! 


Do you collect stamps? If you do, you will see at once. 
how attractive these sets are, important Soviet issues ' 
attractively priced. If you are not a collector, start ty 

build a collection now. } 


More than 12 million people in this country colle’ 

postage stamps. Millions of copies of books and lit. 
erature concerning stamps are issued yearly. It js 
a fascinating hobby. 


The magazine, “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY,” ha; 
been very fortunate in securing sets of Soviet 
stamps which it offers for sale. The stamps are 
all mounted on sheets, with hinges and are ob. 
tainable in sets only. Order by number, use 
coupon below. ; 


Friends of the Soviet Union will be proud to 
show these fine specimens to their friends,’ 


The stamps are beautifully engraved, in bril-y 
liant colors, and many are excellent example; . 
of Soviet art. All are used, in good condi- 

tion and many are rare and “hard to get.” 
Order today. 








All these stamps are listed by number in 
the Standard Postage Stamp Catalog, 
1936, as follows: 


Set ‘“‘AA’”’ includes nos. 546-547-561- 
563-479 


Set “A” includes nos. 445-475-476-551- |. 
562-44-202-638-656-521-266 


Set ‘B” includes nos. 504-165-167-506- | 
507 


Set “‘C’’ includes nos. 480-555-267-542 


Set “D” includes nos. 413-107-417-428- | 
441-179 





Stamps to commemorate 
International events. 

Five stamps—2 anti-war; 2 International Spartakiad; 
1 International Red Aid. Cat. price 60c. Our price 35c. 
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Soviet Russia Today, Stamp Dept. 


Stamps of Historic Events. 824 Broadway, N. Y. C. 1 

2 sheets, 11 stamps. Includes ‘‘Victory of the Revolution” 1921, first — 
> sk bove; “Workers of the World Unite’? 5,000 rubles ; . 
1923; OT stamp 200.000 rubles; “The 26 Commissars”’, “Lenin Mourning | enclose $ eo ee Oe for which send me the followin 


stamp”; “Charge of the Red Cavalry”, ‘‘Dnieprostroi’’, “Moscow Subway”, 


Agriculture, sports, ete. Catalog value $1.43. Our price 75c. sets of Soviet stamps. Check numbers. 
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MULTIPLY YOUR PERSONALITY 




















SPEAK ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
in 3 months BY LINGUAPHONE 




















Language is the outward expression of your personality. . . . 
Each new language opens for you a new world of pleasure 
and power. .. . It increases your stature. . . . It adds to your 
earning capacity ... IT MULTIPLIES YOUR PERSONALITY 


EARN Languages the New, Linguaphone Way. No special! 
gift is necessary. You learn as easily at 60 as at 12. 
Thousands of students, schools and educational authorities have 
proven this statement to be true. Linguaphone is not a popu- 
larized “short cut.” It is a complete, pedagogically sound course, 
made so simple, clear and fundamental that acquiring another 
language in the comfort of your own easy chair becomes a de- 


lightful relaxation and pleasure. 


AMOUS men and women in all 
walks of life have chosen Lingua- 
phone for their language needs. The 
Institute’s honor roll includes H. G. 


Wells, Emil Ludwig, J. P. McEvoy, 








In the Comfort 
Of Your Own Home... 


EARNING a foreign language 
by Linguaphone is a delightful 
pastime. . . . You sit in comfort in 
your own home and listen to the 
voices of the world’s native masters, 
brought to you by Linguaphone. 
150 language teachers of the 
leading universities have made it 
the quickest and most fascinating 
way to acquire a perfect accent and 
complete fluency in another lan- 
guage. . . . They are your teachers, 
always at your command. . . . They 
bring the living sounds and the 
spirit of another world into the 


privacy of your own room. 
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YOULL ENJOY 
SOVIET BOOKS ana PERIODICALS! 


Each and every region of the USSR has been the scene of the process of creation 


of Soviet Literature. 


In each of them a literature was created in different national 


forms, in different languages under different conditions. All however were united by 
a singleness of aspiration, of idea, of aim. The whole is a thrilling addition to the 
world’s culture! You'll enjoy it, tell your friends about it, and come back for more! 


Novels 


IN THE ORIGINAL RUSSIAN 


Sholokhov (“Tikhii Don”) “And 
Quiet Flows the Don” 3 vol. 
The illustrious Soviet Author’s 
masterpiece 
Avdeyenko “Ya Lublu” (“I 
Love”) 

Praised by critics everywhere. 
Sincere, vibrant, and moving. 


lf and Petrov “12 Stuljev” (“12 
Chairs”) By the Foremost Soviet 
Humorists. 


lf and Petrov “Zolotoi Telenok”’ 
(“The Little Golden Calf’) 
The funniest book to come out 
of Soviet land. 


Alexei Tolstoi “Piotr 1” 


$1.50 


A Set 


00 


Ilya Ehrenbourg ‘Ne Perevodia 
Dykhania” 

(Without a Stop for Breath) 
Ehrenbourg at his best. His 
latest work. 

“Literaturnoye Nasledstwo No. 
16-18” 

(Literary Heritage of Pushkin”) 


1179 Pages. 328 Illustrations in 
4 colors. 
90 Pilniak “Izbrannye Raskazy” 


.85 


> (“Peter $1.50 


A historical novel of breadth and 
vision by a distinguished Soviet 


(“Selected Stories’) 

If you haven’t read Pilniak in the 
original, do it now! 

Reymont “Muzhiki” (“Peas- 
ants”) 2 Vol_—From which the 
uproarious Soviet Film was made. 
Don’t miss this book! 
Tchekov ‘“Izbrannye 
(“Selected Stories”) 
Stories that are outstanding ex- 
amples of a vibrant, moving 


Raskazy” 


15 
$7.50 


$1.25 
$2.25 


both 


$1.50 


style. 
(“Under 


Author. 
H. Barbusse “Vogne” 
Fire”) 
The greatest book on war ever 
written! The book that brought 
Barbusse world fame. 


$2.00 


Dictionaries and Textbooks 


Smirnitsky (Ist yr.) 
Russian course 


$0.80 «. 
D0 «2 


$1.75 « 
* $1.50 


™ European 20” x 26” 


$2.50-s. a 1914” x 30” 


Language guide 
* 


New Enlarged Ed. 
Russian-English 


English-Russian 


Russian-English 
Technical Dictionary 


For the Study of Russian 


Russian-English Pocket Dictionary 
e Just published—Beautifully bound 


.00 


Maps 


COLORED MAPS OF THE SOVIET 
UNION! 


In English 


$1.00 sors 


Children’s Books 


Beautiful and delightful children’s illustrated books by Marshak, Mayakovsky, Bianki, etc. 








News STRAIGHT From the Sourc 
SUBSCRIBE TO 


SOVIET PERIODICA 


IN RUSSIAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERb 
YIDDISH AND OTHER LANGUAGES 


MSC. 


USSR IN FIGURES 
In English 
A book of figures demonstrating the 
scope of national economy of the Soviet 
Union. 


PICTURE POSTCARDS 
Tremendous variety of gorgeous Soviet $1 OL 
Picture postcards. 100 of different de- e 
signs. Set of 20: a set 


REPRODUCTIONS q 
Of Paintings by the foremost Soviet 40. 
artists. Colorful and alive. 


LEGAL STATUS OF FOREIGNERS IN 


$1.0 








Illustrated by Lebedev, Rotov, Laptev and other famous Soviet Artists. 15¢ up, ea. THE USSR. (In English) Professor M. A. 75 e 
sesccessesseeess SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! '*:*s**2*e20e008 Plotkin. An invaluable work! hb 
= — BOOKNIGA, CORPORATION, Dept. SR2 : 

BEI hrcnce New Vor Gi : **Jeows In The USSR 

= Gentlemen: : oe : ; . 

: . (In Yiddish.) The history of the cultural, economic, political advance 

» I enclose er order (or check) for $............ Please rush of the Jews in the Soviet Union. Edited by Sh. Dimendstein, Beauti Do. 

= me immediately the items checked as described above. S fully bound with over 150 itlustrotions 

~ O “And Quiet Flows the Don’ © English Russian Dictionary $1.50 e 7 ea. 

. 4 GEO?” a ctenetinn) - oO — ecg some ve s @ 

. 4g ‘Pater 1 (Alexis ‘Tolstol) 130 o Lastenene Guide oe ‘so Y a 7 

5 “Without a, Stop for Breath” "5 cj Technical Dictionary 2% : BOOKNIGA CORPORATIC 

= 1 “Pushkin Literary Heritage” "30 © USSR in Figures 1.00 « . 

=) MLtle “Golden Calf” (IM and) Picture Posteards st too 6f)—S ss 255 Pifth Av. — RETAIL STORE — New York C 

: . = pair _ Russia 100 9s A aga : Sole importer from USSR of Books, Periodicals, et 

~ n aiaeet “Peasants” 2.25 - © Barbusse “‘Under Fire” 2.00 — for N, and S. America 

s 1 Tehekev ‘Selected Stories” 1.50 ) Pecket Dictionary ae ~ 

s M CATALOG ® 

Di eines, nkceahg Mate ee Sade brah «keels ee : BOOKNIGA CATALOG IS FREE! 

RNID <1 cll: ae dcotes Mian ten Ore Andes sivas scutes : The COMPLETE CATALOG OF SOVIET BOOKS AND PERIODICALS will 

° : be sent to you absolutely FREE of charge if you will check the coupon : 
rr oe ent: oo TEE Ce ® in the box at the left and send it, with your name and address to us. & 
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